THE VALIANT STRAIN 


The hardbitten Dragoons in ihe Cascade 'Coun- 
try of Oregon have just lost their hero-leader, 
kmed jp a skirmish against the Indians. They 
believe no one adequate to replace him— and 
when they see their new commanding officer, 
,a boy-man, a white-gloved* drillmaster, their 
belief is confirmed. Cloves’ Graham, they 
call him, and they despise him. 

Lieutenant Graham’s pride forbids him to 
make any move to win his men’s affection and 
and respect. His Sergeant, Ralph Adams, 
bends over backwards to give him the chances 
for it, and his wife does her best. Only the 
reader is aware of the true reason for the 
young man’s stiffness and reserve. And only 
die reader understands the drive behind the 
heroism eventually shown by ‘Gloves’, which 
leaves even the Dragoons in awe. 

This is a fine and moving novel of America’s 
Indian war, and one which portrays most 
vividly that inborn pride which distinguished 
the mounted arm. 
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PROLOGUE 


War came suddenly to Oregon in the year 1885. Its 
signs had been there but the emigrants had n#t wanted t<? 
believe them. The Indians told of hearing the ground 
speak, t$Uing£hem they had no right to sell the land given 
them by the Great Spirit. Squatted warriors stopped mak- 
ing the slender hunting points; an£ the short sharp blades 
of tSe war arrow began appearing. Leschi, the Nasqual- 
lan, crossed the mountains from his Pacific lodges and be- 
gan preaching his crusade of rapine and murder to the 
inland tribes. With the dying strength of his race he 
travelled day and night like a prophet among them, along 
the thawed Columbia from the Cascades to the Walla 
Walla, even south into Shoshonee country where the 
great Snakes lived. He was eloquent and persuasive and 
told the fire councils of false treaties and the terrible pol- 
akly illeha , the land of death and no sunlight where the 
whites would carry all Indians to die. Kamiakin and Casino 
and other chiefs listened. The Nasquallan knew the real 
god and spoke Big Medicine. His talk was true. The red 
man had become as the white’s shadow, moved by him 
when he moved and forever shielded from the sun. And 
their Yakimas and Klickitats, who had wronged and been 
wronged, made their own peace for war. The killing effi- 
cacy of their warrior union swept across the Territory 
as fire motes through an October field. As in all Indian 
wars, the penalty fell heaviest«on the innocent, both red 
and white. 
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I 

After the surprise massacre at the Cascades it became 
a personal war to Sergeant Adams. It was not just the im- 
passioned, Wild-eyed feeling of new soldiers who have 
seen a friend die. Adams was thirty-six. He had acquired 
a professional detachment for waT and death after seven- 
teen years against the Sioux and Apache and Kiowa, and 
even the Mexicans at Monterey, where the only attack 
order was Jack Hays waving his pistol towards the enemy 
cav«liy nnd shouting, ‘Give ’em Hdl!’ 

To Ralph Adams, who’d been an eight-dollar-a-month 
pony soldier, a dragoon who had seen the best and the 
worst and a little of the in-between, a new and deep-run- 
ning anger had come with the brutal death of Captain 
Canby. It was still a professional’s feeling, not wild and 
uncontrolled; but it lurked inside him with die patience 
of the male puma waiting for a target big enough to sat- 
isfy its demand. 

And now at the Dalles landing, where the Columbia 
turned wide against the ranging Cascade Mountains, he 
leaned forward on his horse and hunched his long shoul- 
ders together and felt the stirring inside him. Never com- 
pletely gone, it was suddenly strong as he watched the 
small steamer coming around in the river channel towards 
the landing, and he remembered another steamer and the 
Cascades and the end of the best man he’d ever known. 
His dark, unshaved face tightened, bleak again as he waited 
for the captain’s replacement, a man who could not change 
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anything "because he could not make the captain live ag|jn. 

He watched the Wasco churning in the spreading water 
trac&, cross-river, twe days late making die forty miles* 
up-river from the Cascades ?vhere she met die overland 
portage from Fort Vancouver, Hudson Bay headquarters 
on the coast. 

« The rider next to himtmoved impatiently; his voice was 
softly southern. 'Guess our freedom is over. That sailorin’ 
looks mighty easy, Adams. Maybe we ought to Ip there 
'stead of the army.' 

Adams turned on the gelding. The grin in his blackish, 
Indian-like eyes did not quite take his mouth. ‘You f for- 
gettin’ you got no stomach for river boats, or water?’ 

But he knew what Roan meant. Yes, it had become free 
and loose with no officer. But he knew it was more than 
that, knew the men pretended it was losing the unaccus- 
tomed liberty because none of the company wanted to 
talk about anybody replacing the captain. 

*You see him anywhere?’ Roan asked. 

‘No.’ 

'Maybe he ain’t cornin’, Adams.* 

‘He’s cornin’.’ 

Sergeant Adams took the dispatch from his uniform 
and*didn’t button the pocket. ‘Edward Shirley Graham,’ 
he said, looking at it. ‘New john. Could be anythin’.’ 

They moved their horses closer to the landing as the 
river steamer frothed against the current, her outlines 
flatly sunlighted as she broke from the shadow of the 
climbing spines of the high gorge on the far side. Adams 
hunched over again, a big man in the blue dragoon uni- 
form, its orange trim soiled, a look of use to him, tall, with 
long heavy thighs. 

‘You think he’s goin’ to be as good?’ Roan’s Carolina 
accent couldn’t soften the doubt. 
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£dams thought of the captain* The spread flash of teeth 
and broad-knuckled soldier’s hands swinging the Sharps, 
Scattering Yakimas the way grasshoppers go up when you 
walk through low weeds. 

•No.’ 

The word repeated itself, a kind of echo, staying in the 
edges of his consciousness. The Scurrying figures of the 
river men grew smaller and indistinguishable and he was 
hearinjgthe captain’s laughter once more. .’. . 


Th^y were leaving Dalles; and When Adams had asked 
the captain about the dispatch he had laughed and kidded 
about it, calling it a message from the department of 
caution at Vancouver. 

Then he handed it across to Adams as they rode to- 
gether. He shifted the carbine he had slung over his shoul- 
der like the rest of the patrol behind them, and plucked 
at the layered collar of his jacket. It was opened loosely 
two buttons down, the way he wore it in the field, the 
blond hair curling up thickly from the neck of the red 
undershirt. 

‘You have to interpret these things,’ he said, and 
laughed again. ‘You always want to read a dispatch two 
or three times, Adams. You have to be sure of the right 
meaning. You have one idea and I have another from 
reading the same one.’ 

‘Yessir, but with the rest of the regiment cornin’ up to 
Dalles it sounds like they don’t want us doin’ any skir- 
mishin’ alone.’ 

But he knew then the captain wasn’t going to wait, if it 
came down to it. He had he*ard one of the staff up at 
regiment once say the captain was a little wild. Maybe he 
did have his loose times, Adams thought; but he gave the 
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sitters-and-thinkers that ^cver left Kansas their monk’s 
worjh. 

And when they turned on patrol away from the river* 
the youngster from the Cascades blockhouse rode up with 
the story of the Yakima attack on the settlement. His 
horse was blowing saliva, its nose rings and flanks going 
from the hard ride, as the kid told them the Yakimas had 
crossed the nver below the Cascades and surprised them 
about daybreak. The Indians had fired the settlement and 
the steamer which was tied up at the landing i 

‘We were still holding the blockhouse and the landing 
when I left,’ the young dragoon told them. ‘If they ( can 
get the fire out on the boat they’re going to try and get 
the womenfolk and kids that’re left on her and come up- 
river.’ 

'How many in the party?’ Canby asked him. 

The youthful soldier’s eyes walled around. ‘Oh, Lord, 
Captain, more’n I want to see like that. A hundred and 
fifty, maybe more. Two chiefs with ’em.’ 

‘Who? Do you know?’ 

‘Kamiakin, and one of the boys said the other was 
Owahi. He led ’em in.’ 

Captain Truman Canby sat momentarily on his horse, 
pondering; and Adams knew he was thinking of the 
message from Fort Vancouver. If he attacks with only 
what we’ve got in this patrol we stand to get whipped and 
lose most of us. And he might be standing up to a court 
for not going back to Dalles for the regiment. 

He saw the captain looking back along the paired col- 
umn behind them, fifteen men in all. He had split his 
company a hundred times, two parts making the Indians 
believe there were soldieA all along rite river. It was 
risky, but it had always worked. Sometimes, though, the 
coin comes up on the other side, Adams thought. 
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^You fall in back there in column, son,’ he* told the 
youthful dragoon. ‘See the ordnance corporal if you’re 
•short cartridges.’ 

As the other rode off Adapts asked, ‘We goin’ to attack, 
Cap'n?’ 

‘You want to as much as me but you think it’s wrong, 
don't you, Adams?’ 

‘It’s a hard one, all right, with them othef instructions.’ 

‘They’re all hard.’ 

‘Thgf onlfctould get you a court.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Ain’t none of us want that,* Cap’n. We don’t like 
leavin’ Roan and them others down at the Cascades, 
neither.’ 

‘It isn’t your problem.’ His smile barely moved his 
month. ‘'When you get in a box you built yourself, you 
have to get out by yourself.’ 

‘Yessir. I’ll ready up the men. How you figger to go in?’ 

‘We’ll hit them from behind and try to get some sort 
of perimeter around the blockhouse and the boat landing. 
Try and hold it long enough to get the civilians out on the 
steamer.’ 

When they reached the Middle Cascades the dragoons 
and the settlers were still holding the blockhouse and the 
landing where the Mary was tied up. Most all the cabins 
and frames around the settlement were burning, the 
smoke mushrooming and obscuring the whole area. A 
thin rail of orderly smoke was rising from the boat’s stack 
but the steamer seemed to be afire on one side. 

Canbyjed them in, pointing about with the barrel of 
his carbine as they cleared the bordering foliage and rode 
down on the Yakimas. They ^hot from their horses with 
the carbines and when the loads were gone they switched 
to the long Colt hand guns. The Ypkimas had left their 
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ponies oh the other side of the river when they sneaked 
across before daylight; and, crouching on foot, they were 
cau&ht between the £res from the blockhouse and the* 
land\ng and the dragoons coming down behind them. 
They scattered and began running for the woods around 
the settlement. 

There were cheers fc>m the blockhouse as the Indians 
withdrew aiffl left a dozen or more of their warriors be- 
hind. Adams got his men making a barricade between 
the boat landing and the blockhouse and stbjppel by it, 
leaning down to yell in one of the firing ports. 

‘Any womenfolk or kids in there, get ’em movin’ down 
to the steamer!’ 

‘Where you been, Sarjint?’ Roan called from inside. 
His blackened and sweaty face appeared in the slit, a 
happy, grinning gargoyle. ‘We’ve had more’n our share 
of Injuns around here.’ 

The gelding moved with the noise and shots and 
Adams pulled back to the slit. 

‘How many men you got?’ 

'Four that can fight and two wounded. Two dead.’ 

‘Come on out and we’ll go see if there’s anybody left 
in them houses.’ 

Roan came out; Adams gave his horse to one of the 
other dragoons; and together the two of them ran be- 
tween the burning houses towards the two-story mis- 
sionary home a few hundred feet away. Bodies of the 
settlers were sprawled where some had been killed at their 
early morning work. Yakimas were still foraging around 
the houses; and as they neared the missionary glace Roan 
shouted to Adams, shooting quickly. A Yakima brave fell 
forward in the window of one of the cabins, his hand 
still clasping the bow. 

They ducked past the open doorway of the missionary 



house and then inside, holding their pistols. As they 
neared the bottom landing of the stairs a Yakima looked 
down at them, startled, surprise^ that there were any 
soldiers left. Adams had tuge to lay his Colt over his arm 
and shoot deliberately; the Indian slipped against the rail- 
ing and slid halfway down the steps with the banister 
under his armpit. 

Roan and Sergeant Adams ran upstairs' past hint and 
met two more warriors in the hallway. Adams shot one 
and Impart* Wrestled with the other as Adams thrust into 
the bedroom where there were two young girls and an- 
other Yakima. One of the girls; her clothing torn, had 
crawled under the bed and was screaming and trying to 
hide. The Yakima had forced the other girl against the 
wall, his hand over her face as she fought him. 

Seig.ant Adams came behind him and pulled him off 
the girl, swinging the weighted barrel of the army pistol 
in an arc, its sight ripping along the Yakima’s neck. The 
brave loosed his tomahawk, stared at Adams and tried to 
rise. Adams’s booted feet moved twice in levering kicks. 
The red man, he was thinking, only wants his land. 

As Roan came in the room, the girl still stood against 
the wall, holding her arms over the front of her. Adams 
pulled the covers off the bed and handed one to her and 
another to the girl who was sliding out from under the bed. 

‘Wrap yourselves up and come on!’ he told them. 
‘Hurry.’ 

They rushed downstairs with the two girls and one of 
them tried to break away towards the kitchen. They saw 
the missionary lying across the door jamb between the 
rooms, his head scalped. Sergeant Adams stepped after 
the girl and caught her but die struggled and fought him, 
her long hair pulled loose and stringing across her face. 

‘You can’t help him no more,’ .Adams said, holding 
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hqr. ‘Ain’t nothin' to what they wanted you for.’ It was 
coarse but he had to shock her. 

H6 half carried hereout the door and caught up with 
Roan, and the other girl. Thfy left both of them at the 
landing with the remaining settlers and forayed through a 
couple more of the cabins that were not already burning. 
t When they returned £aptain Canby and the dragoons 
had,set up a perimeter around the landing, tied in to the 
blockhouse. Adams saw that the river men had stopped 
the fire on the boat and were slopping rivej* vat|r over 
the charred, smoking wood. The Yakimas under Owahi 
were re-forming and they could see them around the 
limits of the clearing, under the hachuring screen of 
trees and interlacing bushes. 

‘They’ve got us down to a pretty small perimeter,’ the 
captain told him. 

Adams squatted beside him, thinking how it was all 
going to end here, without ever being able to settle any- 
thing with the Yakimas for this massacre. 

‘Looks like my philosophy about messages is wrong,’ 
Canby said. His wide and darkly freckled face moved 
and his teeth showed briefly. ‘I’ve been adding up, 
Adams, and I come up with a lot of minuses.’ 

Then the Yakimas came. The steamer threw off the 
lines and started out into the river with the settler fami- 
lies, and the Yakimas came. 

But they had not surprised anyone this time and com- 
ming on foot there was no sudden rush. They came in a 
long line of braves, but there were only a few Hudson 
Bays among them and the carbines of die dragoons and 
the settlers’ long rifles outranged the Yakima bows. The 
lance, with which they were best of all, was useless to 
diem without their ponies they had left on the other side 
of the wide Columbia 
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With all their bravery in advancing against the meiyin 
the blockhouse and around thS boat landing, they could 
not stand up well to the fixed and^teady rifle fire. Their 
attack did not carry the laiyling and they broke off 4 their 
arrows flailing like air spikes as they volleyed them to- 
wards the steamer and the men on the landing. Canby 
moved along the defences and rearranged the men left. Tlj[e 
perimeter drew in a few hundred feet mote, now prob- 
ably thirty yards long and twenty deep at the widest part. 

Cany signalled Adams; and he crawled towards him; 
and together they crouched behind the wooden dumb- 
boy. The captain looked around* the small semi-circle of 
re ma ining dragoons and the men from the settlement who 
had stayed. 

'Make sure the civilians have horses,’ he said. He 
paused, recharging the carbine. ‘Some of our boys won’t 
be needing theirs.’ 

‘Yessir.’ 

‘Adams?’ 

‘Cap’n?’ 

‘It’s important to the army for some of us to get out. 
We’ve got to reach Dalles and get the regiment to send 
up a force to meet the steamer; a lot of those people are 
hurt. We’ve got to let them know we don’t hold the 
portage here any more. The Yakimas will ambush here 
as long as they can, knowing the emigrant and settler 
traffic has to pass through here.’ 

‘This piece of river is one we need,’ Adams answered. 
‘Guess that’s why they set this attack up so careful like.’ 

‘Pass the word to mount up and ride out on signal, 
Adams.’ 

As Adams nodded, the next Yakima assault started. 
They stormed the blockhouse and ducked under the firing 
ports and threw smoking rags inside. The blockhouse 
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fed and ihe dragoons who escaped fought through the 
surrounding Indians to the landing. The bugle was a 
clear, sudden sound. 

As, they all started mouiping, Canby yelled, 'Make 
your way to Dalles. Good luck, boys!' 

His stallion leaped ahead and he waved the Sharps in 
l}is big hand and the remtaining men rode after him. Their 
horses spread in a widely spaced charge through the 
Yakimas, some falling from their horses as they broke 
through and galloped towards the trees and*fblia|le. But 
Owahi had kept half his warriors back, hidden along the 
edges of the woods; and as the horsemen slowed, seeking 
trail through the bushes and underbrush, the Yakimas 
were waiting. 

The other part of the Indian force turned now and 
came running behind the mounted riders who had stopped 
and were caught at the fringes of the woods. The con- 
centric rings of Yakimas closed; and the soldiers and 
civilians with them were dragged from their horses and 
swiftly killed there in the hot May afternoon. 

Sergeant Adams wrestled a warrior who had leaped on 
the gelding behind him. He pulled away from the slicing 
tomahawk, smelling the bear grease on the Yakima, and 
twisted around and pushed the end of his revolver against 
the other’s body. The Yakima jerked with the heavy pis- 
tol’s impact, and Adams rode over another Indian who 
was trying to grab the horse’s bridle. Then he was on a 
road-trail into the trees. It was hours later when he ran 
on Roan and another dragoon, the three of them the only 
ones who had broken through the Yakima trap, . . . 


Sitting on his horse beside Roan now, Adams remem- 
bered going back wi{h the regiment to retake the portage. 
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They had found the captain.. The empty Sharps was a 
few feet away from him, its stock splintered. His blue, 
sun-streaked uniform was shreddgd from the mutilation 
of knives and lances, and «naked slices of his big* body 
showed through. There was an unbelievable number of 
arrows sticking in his chest and stomach. 

Maybe he had been a littlehwild sometimes, Adaigs 
thought. Maybe Trew Canby hadn’t had 111 the spit and 
trim an officer ought to. But you looked at him sometimes 
on th| stiUton he wouldn’t let nobody geld, his feet out 
of the stirrup irons, carrying his carbine over a shoulder, 
and you knew he hadn’t had to wave no diploma around 
to show you why he had a line company. 

He realized suddenly that Roan was talking to him. 
‘There he is, Adams, Cornin’ off now.’ 

Adau» saw the young officer and the girl come down 
the planking from the Wasco. The orange pompom on 
top the dress Albert hat and the trimming on his uniform 
were bright and new even from where they looked from 
their horses. This was a long knife? This was a chief of 
long knives? A dragoon officer? God, Adams thought. 
He was almost the same height as the young girl, slightly 
taller, weighed maybe a hundred and ten, fifteen. Adams 
decided. No bigger than a wagon boy. 

Roan sensed it, too. While they were still too far away 
to hear him he sang in his low sliding voice: 

Oh, the dragoon bold he knows no care. 

As he rides along with his uncropped hair. 

Sergeqpt Adams glanced at him. He grinned narrowly, 
losing it as the couple came nearer and stopped in front 
of the two horses. The youitg man’s hand half moved to 
. his hat and paused, waiting. Adams looked past the geld- 
ing’s bridle at the small officer standing there in the new 
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dragoon uniform, the blue jacket fitting tightly aroupd 
the s|ender waist and tapering chest, the second lieutenant 
arcs glittering fresh. Attnodel toy soldier, Adams thought, 
and did not salute. 

‘It’s awkward waiting for your salute . 9 

Adams gestured at his visor then and shifted himself in 
the saddle. He looked sfc the slim, black-haired girl be- 
hind the lieutenant. ‘We only brought one horse. Didn’t 
.expect no ladies comin 9 up to Dalles right now. way 
things are . 9 

‘Sergeant, please dismount when you’re talking to an 
officer on foot . 9 # 

‘Yessir . 9 He swung down in his scuffed jackboots, his 
six and a half feet towering over the other. 

‘You’re the senior non-commissioned officer who has 
had charge of the company ? 9 

Adams was still examining him and in his detachment 
almost missed the question. He nodded. ‘Name’s Adams, 
Lieutenant. Most of the company’s here at Dalles. We left 
six men at the Cascades blockhouse after we retook it 
from the Yakimas . 9 

‘I know. I saw them when we came through there from 
Vancouver. I’m Lieutenant Graham . 9 He stepped back 
very precisely a measured military pace and exchanged 
salutes again. ‘You are relieved of temporary command 
of the company, Sergeant. Don’t forget to make the note 
in your day report . 9 

Sergeant Adams saluted and thought, God, this is 
eastern garrison, almost like presidential drill. He’s going 
to be one, all right. The people around the landing must 
think we’re doing some big ceremony. And, by God, 
they’re right. 
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'Roan and me can ride doubfe so the lady can have# 
horse to herself,’ Adams told the lieutenant. ‘That as if 
she’s goin’ to camp with us. There ain’t no ladies in 
camp. 

The officer brought the dark-haired young girl beside 
hiity. She was well-formed, a lithe grace in her. *Sergeant 
Adams, this is Mrs Graham. She will go back with us 
but there is no need for one of you to give up your own 
horse. A civilian is not entitled to government animals. 
She can nde double with me.’ 

Corporal Roan had dismounted while they were talk- 
ing, and the lieutenant introduced him very formally. It 
was unfamiliar and surprising to him, as it had been for 
Adams, and he stood there afterwards uneasily, glancing 
around at Adams. 

'We’ll go up and get the horse,’ Adams said. 

'All right, Sergeant,’ the lieutenant said. 'Mrs Graham 
and I will finish clearing our baggage with the captain on 
the steamer.’ 

Adams saw the suggestive wait again and reluctantly 
his big hand touched his cap visor before he got up on 
the gelding. 

'We’re all goin’ to have sore arms with him' Roan 
said to Adams as they rode away from the officer to 
where they had left die other horse. Adams didn’t say 
anything. 

'You think he knows how it is around Dalles?’ Roan 
asked as he untied the extra horse they had brought for 
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the, officer and drew the ( animal in behind his. ‘Injups 
killir^’ a ^ on fi> the river, it don’t seem like no fit place 
for her.* 

‘Officers got a right to dr what they want,’ Adams 
said laconically. 'Even new lieutenants.’ 

‘Guess he’s got all kinds of rules stuck in his head. 
Civilians can’t have no^army horses,' Roan mimicked. 
‘I didn’t know that, Adams.’ Then something struck 
him and he smiled to himself. ‘His own wife.’ 

‘He believes what he believes.’ 

‘You ain’t goin’ to tell him he ought to send her back 
to Vancouver?' 

‘No.’ 

‘Most all the womenfolk have left, outside the mis- 
sionaries.’ 

‘Regulations don’t say nothin’ about enlisted men ad- 
visin’ their officers.’ 

Roan slowed; the other horse bumped his and shoul- 
dered around alongside. Roan looked at Adams. ‘You 
mad, Adams? You mad because he come?’ 

‘No. I had to send the message to Vancouver about 
losin’ our officer, didn’t I?’ 

‘I am,’ the other said and walked his horse after Adams. 
‘He can’t hold no candle to the Cap’n. He don’t look 
like no dragoon officer. Hell, he ain’t as big as your fist, 
Adams.’ 

Sergeant Adams continued on a little ahead of him and 
didn’t answer. 

When they returned with the horse, Lieutenant Gra- 
ham and his wife were over at the far end of the landing, 
where the hewn timbers were staked with lines to the 
basaltic rock bordering the river. They stood there look- 
ing at the partly burned steamer that had come up-river 
from the Cascades with the settlers who escaped the 
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mgssacre. The small Mary now lay half underwater ^n 
the river shoals. Like the Wasco which had hroughj the 
Grahams, she had been used to make the forty-mile run 
of the navigable part of the Columbia between the Dalles 
and the Cascades portage down-river. 

The Mary was greening along the bowed hull that 
stuck up from the water, with Ifchree weeks of drifting 
mud around her and the boilers filled witfi river water. 
She lay where they had grounded her near the bank when 
she stefnieS Tip somehow with her living and dead. Some 
of the cabins were scorched frames where the Yakimas 
hac^ fired her; and clusters of their slim arrows were still 
sticking where they had imbedded, the feathered ends 
bobbing now and then when the current rocked the 
steamer. 

Adams saw the girl’s hand go across her mouth as 
Graham turned to say something to her. After a few min- 
utes they walked back towards the enlisted men. As they 
approached, Mrs. Graham’s face was controlled and 
showed nothing of the violence she had seen by the land- 
ing. 

The lieutenant did not ask about the burned steamer. 
He took the reins of his horse and swung up with riding 
hall grace, a perfection of arc as the slender booted leg 
went over the saddle and nipped inside the stirrup in a 
continuous movement. His hand rubbed along the saddle 
leather, which had been tended and polished, and Adams 
saw him quickly look over the rest of the tack and hand 
reins. 

Then he held down his arm and before Sergeant Adams 
could move to help, Mrs Graham was up behind her hus- 
band, her long skirts falling oVer the horse’s rump. 

'Have the corporal arrange to bring out our things on 
a wagon,’ Graham said. 



for a moment Adams ( wondered why he didn't tpll 
Roaq directly. But this was chain of command, he remem- 
bered. This was a paragraph of the manual; this was 
Edward Shirley Graham. Hertold Roan, who stood hold- 
ing the lieutenant’s horse, wondering if Roan felt as 
foolish hearing it again as he did telling it. 

« They rode away wiih Adams leading, their horses' 
hoofs scudding up the dry dirt on the road from the boat 
landing. This was going to be real soldierly, Adams told 
himself. This one hardly had the smell of th4 Hucf on off 
him and he was going to run the dragoons by the book. 
He thought of the captain bulking on his seventeen ^nd 
a half hands of horse and grinning like an animal and 
Adams’s slim red lips drew a distant smile. He could see 
E. S. Graham riding against the mountain Yakimas. He’d 
probably quote the principles of war at them and expect 
to engage Kamiakin in individual sabre drill. 

Behind the two men and one woman the Oregon sun 
lighted the steppes of stone capped by whiter stone, 
which was the Dalles, the doughy ridges going up to the 
high Cascade summits, and it cast a bright glaze across the 
broad Columbia where the trough of the incoming Wasco 
had loqg disappeared. 

Adams loosed his hands and began to gallop the large 
gelding as they reached the top of the slope where the 
Dalles settlement began. Graham slowly pulled alongside 
him. 

'Can’t gallop,’ he shouted over. ‘Sorry. Too hard on 
the horse carrying double.’ 

Adams reined quickly. It scored silently with* him, and 
he did not want it to because this small officer looked less 
like a dragoon than anything he had ever seen. He 
thought of the men back at the camp waiting for their 
new officer. God, he told himself the fourth time. 



‘I thought there were six companies here at the Dalles,’ 
the lieutenant said, riding beside nim. 

'Colonel took five of ’em and jvent up-river lookin’ 
for Kamiakin,’ Adams answered. 'Left our coiqpany 
here.’ 

Td like to see the mission he gave the company when 
we reach camp.’ 

‘It ain’t wrote down,’ Adams said, thiriking Graham 
would expect a nice, formal, written mission. ‘He just 
told to*hbld the landin’s at the Cascades and here at 
Dalles. Figgers Kamiakin’s main force is up-river some- 
wheres round Walla Walla.’ 

His short reply didn’t suggest the grim fighting with 
the war party at the Cascades blockhouse or the ambushes 
or the way he had been running the company, fighting 
like Indians fought, squads of dragoons riding out in 
war parties and killing Yakimas and Klickitats wherever 
they found them, as many as they could. 

When they rode into the company area there wasn’t 
anyone outside except two shirtless soldiers who watched 
in awe as the lieutenant, with his wife riding double be- 
hind him, passed. Well , Adams thought, it's President 
Pierce's fault, not mine. I didn't send him out here. But 
he was their sergeant and somehow he felt respon- 
sible. 

The bugler came from the orderly room and took their 
horses as they dismounted at the officer’s quarters, which 
were next to the orderly room and low blockhouse. Lieu- 
tenant Graham looked back where they had seen the two 
men in ijieir red undershirts, but they had disappeared. 
He saw, though, the picket and the line of horses standing 
a short distance below the carilp. 

'Where are the picket guards?’ 

Adams paused, looking down from his height with his 
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ha{. giving him a full fouf inches more. There should be 
senates. He knew it. Mountain Indians were not any dif- 
ferent from Sioux or Kiowa; they liked having dragoons 
afoot* too. He was angry with himself that it had to be 
Graham who caught it. 

'There ain’t none. Lieutenant. I didn’t post none.’ 
r ‘Do so. Sergeant. Post^them immediately.’ And it came. 
The- eighth principle of war. 'You know how important 
surprise can be.* 

‘Yessir,’ Adams said. 

‘While you’re picking a detail, tell the men I’d like 
them to begin wearing *their sabres again. We’re not. in- 
fantry, Sergeant. I’d like this company to look like First 
Dragoons.’ 

‘Yessir,’ Adams answered again, mostly with his lips 
because his teeth were set a little together. 

Mrs Graham stood beside her husband and watched 
as Sergeant Adams left. She turned and smiled, her face 
coloured from the wind during the ride and yet with con- 
tradicting fragileness, the small-formed bones of English- 
Irish stock. Angela Graham was slender, the bosom that 
of a young girl and the wet-looking, clear bloom of youth 
in her dark hair and mouth. 

‘They’ve been fighting out here a long time,* die said. 
‘Don’t you think you were hard on them when you just 
arrived? I mean, you’re new, Ed. You’ve just been com- 
missioned.’ 

‘They haven’t had an officer in the company for nearly 
a month.’ He paused and looked out across the small 
company riding field. 'Since Trew.’ Graham suppressed 
whatever he was thinking and turned back to her. *1 
can’t make excuses for mys&lf, for coming. That’s weak, 
Angela.* 

‘They’re not new soldiers. That sergeant looks like he 
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hag always been in the army. They’ve had experience 
fighting Indians.’ 

‘You can’t let that control you,,make your decisions 
that way. I don’t think even Trew, as liberal as he .was, 
believed you could. If the army held that, there would be 
no need to school any of us. We would get our training 
on the battlefield. It might be to# late when men depend 
on you.’ 

He had his belief. She had seen it in the courtship, die 
few w^eksWey had been married. His convictions about 
discipline sometimes made him machined and different, 
impenetrable. It was hard to get what she meant past it. 
She smiled again. ‘You sound like a very new lieutenant.’ 

Graham smiled, and for a change, it came easily, ‘I 
am.’ 

He opened the cabin door and followed her inside. It 
was bigger than most, with a narrow kitchen built off 
the original part and a wall formed of frame wood mak- 
ing a second room with an open doorway. There was a 
double iron bed in it. The cabin had been cleaned and 
the pine flooring was smoothly splintered from mopping. 
Someone had put a picture of President Pierce on the 
wall beside the door, a horseshoe nail shoved in the chink 
of clay between the logs and twisted over to hold it. 

Lieutenant Graham unfastened his sword belt with the 
sabre and long-barrelled .44 calibre pistol on it and iaid 
them on the table, watching Angela. He saw her face and 
knew she didn’t understand what he had tried to tell her 
outside. 

‘Every #nan has his own ideas about how he should do 
things,’ he told her. ‘Two masons don’t think the same 
about the way they should pift down stones. It’s like that 
with Trew and me. It’s his old company, but I’ve got to 
start with them the way I think is right.’ 
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‘But he was easy with ( a soldier, friendly, not so cqj|d» 
Ed. He was well liked and still a good officer. I want yon 
to be well liked. That’&all.’ 

He pulled off his gloves, folded them carefully, and put 
them beside the belt on the table.'She had come pretty 
close to the whole thing, he thought, and it wasn’t easy 
for him not to tell her. But he delayed it, as he had been 
delaying, for*'he knew she had been close to Trew, too. 

‘He was older and had more experience in the army, I 
guess he was one of the best combat officers ?n the Service. 
I would like sometime to have the reputation out here 
that he did.’ 

‘I can’t see why you have always felt that way and' yet 
thought it was wrong because he was easy and uncon- 
cerned about some things,’ Angela said, regarding him 
intently. ‘When he came east after you started in the 
Academy he said you should relax, try not to be so formal 
and stiff and disciplined about everything.’ 

‘I know. He said everyone took things too seriously in 
the army.’ 

‘I’m tiot asking you to be like him. I love you, Ed, not 
some image of Trew. 

‘But we’re different, Angela. We were always different, 
even growing up, I guess. When he was already a first 
lieutenant and I was trying to get into the Point, we had 
different ideas about how an officer should be.’ 

'I want you to be different. But since he was killed you 
are more stiff and disciplined than you ever were. You’ve 
become almost obsessed with it, Ed? Why? Why does it 
have to be like that?’ 

When he did not answer she moved closer to him. 'I’m 
you’re wife, Ed; and I saw Hbw they looked with you tell- 
ing the sergeant to get down from his horse and all. It 
wasn’t what you said but as if you didn’t give them any 



credit for knowing what* to do. I don’t know much of 
the army but I am sure it’s not supposed to be that way 
with officers and the men he’s with.’ 

She did not understand %pd he could not blamq her 
because it was not something that broke nicely apart in 
even pieces that could be sorted and counted. And he 
couldn’t expect her to know houlhe felt the need for dis^ 
cipline. This must probably be the first rfiach in being 
married to someone, he thought, like the first low jump 
in the equitation circle, and you somehow got over it to- 
gether or you both fell to the side. 

’You’re entitled to know,’ he said. ‘Maybe you won’t 
looff at it the way I do. I read the after-action report on 
the Cascades fighting; first I thought it was the army 
whitewashing themselves for the Yakima massacre and 
the soldiers they lost. I was angry and hurt. It sounded 
cruel to read it in the cold way reports are written and 
not see any of the other things I knew about Trew.’ 

‘They couldn’t blame him for anything. He was killed 
in it.’ 

‘That’s how I felt. But I studied it, Angela, every part 
of it. It showed that he had ignored instructions from his 
regiment, that his recklessness cost him his life as well as 
the men with him.’ 

Angela saw he looked unhappy. ‘I don’t know about 
army reports,’ she said, ‘but he was killed helping save 
the people who lived there and the soldiers we talked to at 
the Cascades didn’t think it was wrong.’ 

‘No one ever questioned his courage.’ 

‘It seems so unfair, Ed. When he was killed.’ 

‘Yes.’ Graham stopped, thoughtful, his eyes with an 
odd lack of focus and not s&ing anything. ‘The report 
was written by experienced line officers, not interested in 
crucifying anyone or purifying themselves. It’s intended 
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to help the army learn from dvery engagement or skir- 
mis|i, avoid the same mi^akes. All through it is that kind 
of wild, independent pray he was, God help me for saying 
it, ^ngela, about my own,, stepbrother, but he always 
thought he was big enough to get himself and his men 
out of anything. It killed him.’ 

They both stood a ftioment near the cabin doorway. 
‘Can’t you s& why discipline means so much to me when 
I knew Trew might still be alive if it had meant more 
to him? That’s why it’s important that I somehow make 
them understand that they don’t simply shoot and ride 
on the first Indian they«see? ’ 

It was said and Angela’s face softened, a sympathy for 
him coming in her. She put her arm around his shoul- 
ders, her head near his. ‘I can see how it must have been, 
reading it, and now going through it all again.’ She pushed 
him away to see his face. ‘But I don’t want it to distort 
you. Affect everything you do or believe. Because I want 
you to be liked, Ed.’ 

They heard someone on the step outside the door he 
had left open and he walked over and looked out. Cor- 
poral Roan was standing there with the wagon and their 
baggage drawn up behind him, another dragoon on the 
seat. He touched his cap. 

‘Boyd and me brought your things. Lieutenant. You 
want us to bring ’em in now?’ 

‘Yes, Corporal, please.’ Graham turned and glanced 
inside the cabin and said, ‘Put the trunk in the bedroom 
there. The other bags you can leave in the room here.’ 

The tall, skinny youngster on the wagon junjped down 
and picked up the leather bag from the side of die wagon 
and carried it inside. Then Roan and he slid the trunk 
off the back and between them they carried it into the 
bedroom and put it down. Angela went into the bedroom 
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and began unpacking it, taking out the tray and pushing 
it over on the bed, while the yoftng dragoon named Bdjrd 
brought the remaining two bags in. 

'That’s all we picked up, lieutenant,* Roan said, watch- 
ing the other soldier bringing the last one inside. ‘Boyd’ll 
stay and bring the wagon back.* 

As the corporal turned to leaffe, Graham noticed the 
trailing empty rings for the sabre scabbard on his belt? 
'There’s an order being posted about wearing sabres. Cor- 
poral. Sergeant Adams will tell you about it.* 

'Sabres?* 

'You’ll get used to them again,’ Lieutenant Graham told 
him!. 

After he left, the young soldier who had come with 
him pulled down the sleeve of his undersize jacket and 
wiped his sweat off of one of the bags. He straightened. 

'Anythin’ else you want done, Lieutenant?’ 

‘No, thank you. Are you going to be the orderly?’ 

‘Yessir.’ 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Boyd, sir. Private Boyd.’ 

‘Is that the uniform they gave you?’ 

‘Yessir. I’m sort of hard on fittin’.’ 

‘You get it fixed somewhere, in Dalles, maybe. I’ll pay 
for the cost.’ 

‘Yessir.’ He was grinning slightly. 

‘How long have you been with the company?’ 

‘ ’Bout six weeks, sir.’ 

‘Nobody ever said anything to you about your uni- 
form?’ 

Boyd shifted his feet, gangling, almost transparent in 
his thinness. 'No, sir. Didn’t seem nobody cared much.’ 

Lieutenant Graham smiled. ‘Well, we’ll get it fixed. I 
wouldn’t want you to strangle to death.’ 
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‘No sir.’ 

''Were you with the company at the Cascades?’ 

Tlie other swallowed, and shifted his feet again. Hir 
bony, high-cheeked face didn’t change expression. 'Yes- 
sir. I was with ’em.’ 

It seemed that Graham was going to say something 
, more about it; then he simply said, ‘I see,’ and that was the 
end of it. He went over to the leather bag and untied 
the straps wound round it, removing a small duffel of 
canvas. He took out a metal marker and°hfcnded it to 
Boyd. ‘Mark my bridle for me and have two or three 
mounts at the picket for me to look over. I’d like to pick 
a horse.’ 

‘Today, Lieutenant? I know horses; it’s one thing I do; 
and I can get you some good ones to see; but I mean, 
ain’t you goin’ to get settled first?’ 

‘I would like to have one for reveille tomorrow.’ 

With wondering disbelief Boyd took the marker, 
looked at it and stuck it in his pocket. He saluted. ‘Yessir, 
I’ll have ’em ready. There’s a nice grey the remount 
brought up the other day.’ 

‘Light horses, Boyd. I like a light horse, with a good 
chest Jbut lean in the withers and rump. They manoeuvre 
better and can average a longer march.’ 

‘Yessir. Tell Mrs Graham I’ll fetch up water for her 
every day, leave it in the kitchen.’ 

'All right, Boyd. Thank you. I’ll come down after a 
while,’ Graham said. 

He watched the thin T of bones that was Boyd going 
down towards the picket. He liked him. 

He walked across to the bedroom doorway and 
watched Angela unpacking for a few minutes. ‘It isn’t 
Albany,’ he said. ‘But I think it’s going to be comfort- 
able.’ 
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‘If you're worrying about me,’ she answered, stopping 
as die was unfolding a blanket, Tthink it’s fine.’ 

‘It’s going to be hard here, the only woman in camp. 

‘There will be enough to do, getting the cabin settled, 
more furniture made. And balles is a short ride from 
here, Ed.’ 

‘Dalles!’ He laughed. ‘It isn’t much of a town.’ Then 
he leaned down towards her, one hand on ths edge of the 
bed, watching her. ‘You aren’t sorry you came out here? 
I know it isnk much. I guess it’s primitive compared to 
what you had in the east, rugs on the floor and outside 
lamps and curtains and all.’ * 

Aflgela laid down the garment she was holding and 
smiled. ‘We’ll have all that out here in time. I like it. I’m 
with you and I like it.’ 

He saw the rolling, shiny mass of her dark hair where 
she had fluffed it out aginst the slender face and rounded 
shoulder, and he pulled her young body to him. 

‘Bringing you was the only time I think I ever went 
back on what I thought was right,’ he said, and kissed 
her. 

Afterwards he wandered back in the other room and 
took his sword belt from the table and hung it up on one 
of the whittled pegs beside the door. For a moment he 
looked around at the deerskin stretched on the wall op- 
posite the picture, the single table and chair together, the 
handmade settee which was something like wicker and re- 
minded him of the east and home. Then he sat down at 
the table, curiously rubbing his fingers along its surface. 
He must have lived, here , he thought. Probably sat here 
in the evenings at this table, as 1 am doing. And this was 
his company. His men. It was difficult for him to believe, 
sitting there in the cabin, that it had happened and was 
over. It was like looking at a bed where they told you 
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someone had died and not being able to visualize any- 
thing. 

And in the closeness and the remoteness of the cabig 
he experienced the feeling that came when they told him 
Trew was killed— the urgent need for revenge against 
these Yakimas he had never seen, and the resolve that 
brought him out here tp this special place in far-off Ore- 
gon where Trew died. He thought of how he had felt at 
Leavenworth when he stood in the field grade’s office and 
asked for assignment to Trew’s regiment, his same com- 
pany. And he remembered how the ranking officer had 
tried to discourage hiru- 

1 understand your reasons for wanting to go out to his 
old company,’ he had said. ‘We know you were step- 
brothers. That’s why I’m considering it. But the army’s 
got no place for one-man vigilante committees running a 
private war against Indians.’ 

Lieutenant Graham had told him it wouldn’t be on any 
personal-war basis. He had promised that it wasn’t going 
to be. But the other had been sceptical. 

‘It’ll be a damned tough job, Graham. Even for a line 
officer with experience. Taking over his company, all vet- 
eran Indian fighters, some with the First when it started 
in thirty-three. And that’s only part. It’s a full war out 
there with the Yakimas and Klicks, not just some rene- 
gades skirmishing us. It’ll be hard and dirty and unre- 
warding and you’ll wish to God you had taken some nice 
commissary berth your first tour.’ 

He had known then how it was going to be. Taking 
over line dragoons, Trew’s men, and him only out of 
cadet braid a month. But his feelings, the need in him, 
overrode all else. 

'We’re short of officers and there’s a god chance I can 
get you sent out there,’ the field grade had told him. ‘But 
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one thing ... I don’t know if you planned telling them 
about being related to Captain Canby. I’m afraid fate 
{he army’s interests take precedence over our own reel- 
ings and I must insist you don’t. Just use your own last 
name.’ 

In these few hours at Dalles he saw what the other 
meant, how it would be if the men knew he was related 
to the dead officer who commanded them before. 

He heard Angela working in the bedroom, small noises 
against his consciousness, and he recalled thinking of her 
when the orders came — five days married, coming to this 
lonely post away from almost everything civilized she 
knetf. But afterwards, telling her, she had seemed to ex- 
pect it and the trunk she was unpacking now had already 
been brought down and opened for airing. 

‘Ed, vov’re the army in this family,’ he remembered 
her saying. ‘It’s what you think you should do. That’s 
all that matters.’ 

Graham rose from the table and looked out through 
the window of the cabin where the brown sacking was 
pulled back for the airless Oregon summer. The heat 
glistened outside. And there were the sounds of dragoon 
panoply, an itinerant jingling somewhere, a horse neigh- 
ing deep in its chest, a man’s shouted voice, and the small 
lieutenant in the new uniform had become part of it. 

He went in to the doorway and called Angela. 

‘I’m going down to the picket for a while. I’ll be back.’ 

He buckled the sword belt around him and picked up 
the high dragoon hat with the orange cockade. He saw 
Boyd waiting for him, holding the new animals, as he 
walked down from the cabin. As he rode off, Boyd stood 
watching him, shaking his head and muttering quietly to 
himself. 
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6 

Ralph Adam s did«three things after Lieutenant Gra- 
ham arrived. He posted the picket sentries, cleaned his 
sabre and put it on again, and shaved. The last was his 
own idea but he did not think the new officer would let 
him claim that if he waited more than the first day to start. 
His beard was not jvholly erasable and the remaining 
dark traces along his jaws gave his face a leaned edge 
than ever. 

The men in F company thought Graham would fol- 
low the regular custom of settling quarters. They did not 
expect to see him officially for one or two days, until his 
cabin was arranged; and no one believed Boyd when he 
told them the lieutenant had picked his horse and was 
going to take reveille the next day. 

But he was waiting for them, taut and erect on the 
slimly connected grey he had chosen, a barely visible form 
in the early vagueness of the dawn. He sat high on the 
horse in die commander’s place and watched as the 
tousled and sleepy men aligned themselves in formation. 
Some of them were unaware he was even there until they 
faced their animals around. 

He took Adams’s report briskly, and did not make the 
usual arrival talk of new officers. ‘Dismiss your company, 
Sergeant* 

Like the others, Adams had anticipated something more 
and was a little slow. Ha saluted and went through the 
routine drill. ‘Cumneee, daasssmisst!’ 

The dragoons broke formation and headed back to 



picket their horses and Liehtenaiy Graham pulled up be* 
side Adams, freshly trim in the growing light of mornjpg, 
the hat visor squared on his face. 

‘Good morning, Sergeant,** he said. 'After mess have 
the non-commissioned officers rehearse reveille until we 
can carry it off better than this morning.’ 

Some of them had not been through a formal reveille, 
since Canby let them take off their sabres, and Adams 
knew they had not done well but he felt the instinctive 
rebellion rislhj? in him. 

'They all know the reveille manual. Lieutenant. I’ll get 
’em {picked up. I’d like to straighten ’em out without 
makin* ’em practice somethin’ they been doin’ for years.’ 

'I appreciate how you feel; but it didn’t look as if they 
knew it too well just now.’ 

‘I guess not.. Lieutenant.’ 

‘I’d like it closer to the manual, not so ragged. And 
several of them forgot their cross-belts. I want them in 
full uniform at reveille and any other company forma- 
tions.’ 

Adams’s lips pressed on each other. ‘Yessir. I’ll tend 
to it.’ 

Lieutenant Graham cantered his grey towards the 
picket and Adams looked after him. He's new as hell, he 
thought, and we're all going to be sure of it before long. 
We'll be here in camp working on garrison drill while 
them Yakimas'll be having a time. He glanced down at 
his sabre. ‘And you’re back,’ he said to himself. 

But despite his own opinions Adams had an automatic 
response borders that functioned independently of what 
he might be thinking himself. 

He fell the men out after ihess with no explanation; 
and they toiled and drilled on company formations until 
the legs of their blue pants were as wet as the horses. As 
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Graham watched almost unAoticed, Sergeant Adaps’s 
Indian-keen eyes sought the flaw and, seeing it, his head 
nodded. Do it agaig. It was the professional soldier in 
Adams, which he had new lost, and a scarred pride in 
his men on the riding field or anywhere else that made 
him demand more perfect execution than even Graham 
had wanted. 

Later, when they were finished and tending their horses. 
Roan asked him, ‘What’s the matter with you, Adams? 
You gone crazy?’ 

‘You want him to think we can’t make army standards 
in this company?’ 

‘No.’ Then Roan thought. ‘Graham’s standards, you 
mean.’ 

‘They’re the same. He ain’t askin’ nothin’ that ain’t 
called for in books or manuals.’ 

*You ought to hear ’em talkin’ already. You don’t have 
to kill ’em, Adams.’ 

Adams paused, holding his saddle with his arm over 
his shoulder. ‘Yes, you do. With him, you do.’ 

He stalked down towards his rack, a wishbone of damp 
sweat showing across the back of his uniform. Roan 
snapped his rein lines together and shook his head, then 
trailed after him. 

The following days were the same. Lieutenant Graham 
made a schedule and put it on the orderly room wall and 
it governed their duty time. He began mounted and dis- 
mounted drill and short practice forage marches. And 
sabre drill, from basic draw to practice charges without 
sabres to charges with drawn sabres. First, four men 
abreast, then eight, then twelve. Firing from the prone. 
Firing from the crouch. Firing from the standing horse. 
The moving horse. He rode his grey around die training 
groups of men until they saw his white gloves on the 
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reifcs when he wasn’t evefl on the riding field. He came 
down at stable call in the spotles gloves and frit f#re- 
fcgs and looked in months and rubbed flanks; then or- 
dered Adams to replace eighteen of the company horses. 

There was an undeniable tightening of discipline in F 
Company, a peaking of performance; but under the cor- 
rectness the dragoons were sullen and restive. They 
wanted to fight real Indians and he had them manoeuvre 
against imaginary ones; they wanted to ride against the 
Yakimas aifd \he Klickitats and he gave them jawbone 
patrols that were already scouted and planned. They did 
not understand this new officer arid his demands; it was 
the feeling a horse trained to the hackamore must have 
when he questions the hard bit in his mouth. 

In the ordnance tent where they were cleaning weap- 
ons even the mild-voiced Roan who had ridden with 
Adams ten years complained. He sat with the sabre across 
his legs, toughly muscled in his lankiness and the blond 
hair long beneath the canted dragoon hat. 

‘I don’t know why we’re cleaning these here things,’ 
he told Adams in his gently accented tones. ‘The noise 
they make rulin’, the lieutenant might as well hang bells 
on us. The cap’n never thought they were any good.’ 

‘You’re thinkin’ too much for a non-commissioned offi- 
cer of corp’rul grade.’ 

‘You sackin’ up for him against Canby?’ 

'I ain’t stickin’ up for nobody against nobody. The army 
sent him here from Vancouver or wherever he was to 
run this company. They didn’t ask us for our vote on 
it.’ 

Trooper Hardish quit sighting through the carbine’s 
barrel and looked at diem. Since his eyes were good and 
he shot well, he rode scout most of the time. Being scout 
gave him a certain stature in the company. 'Gloves 
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Graham,’ he said, reflecting on it. ‘Clean your sattfes. 
Wter ’em again. Walk your horse. Grass him off. Ride 
him again. What’re «ve gettin’ ready to do, fight then! 
Yaksmas or give ’em a ridin’ exhibition?’ 

‘There’ll be enough to go round,’ one of the privates 
said. ‘A Nez Perce told me ol’ Kamiakin’s got hisself 
•nigh on seven hundred braves between here and Walla 
Walla. The colonel’s goin’ to have a time, punishin’ them 
with five companies of dragoons.’ 

‘Aw, the lieutenant’s got it figgered hoVto run ’em 
off. He’s goin’ to blind ’em with our shiny swords,’ Hard- 
ish said. * , 

‘He sure ain’t goin’ to get near enough to fight ’em.’ 

They all looked at Hardish and the private and laughed. 
Adams listened, knowing he should turn it off. He 
thought how Graham had changed everything, which 
was all right because he was an officer and had the right; 
but he kept thinking of Graham himself, who had no 
more real fighting experience than riding hall drill and 
galloping around the Academy grounds. 

'He shut off your tactics, Sarg. Since he’s come we 
ain’t killed one Injun.’ 

Adams turned on him but didn’t say anything. 

‘And he brings his wife with him. Told Boyd they’d 
already started up-river when the Injun raids made every- 
body start leavin’.’ 

‘Yeh,’ the hulking private who was doing most of the 
talking said, Td like to see mine again.’ 

‘You ain’t got no wife, Childers.’ 

'That’s what I mean. Seein’ that black-heads d Graham 
lady around camp makes me think how nice it’d be.’ 

Sergeant Adams rose. ‘"that's enough. Nobody in this 
company makes jokes about a soldier’s wife.’ 

The men in die tent looked along at him and some 



smiled uneasily because it "surprised them. They thought 
he had had enough Edward Shirley Graham, too. 

4 And Adams knew what their faces meant. But he was 
a regular, a professional long knife, and even in spirit 
this was outside his code. 

Childers, the private he had reprimanded, stood up. 
’Ladies got no call marchin’ with die regiment.’ 

’You ain’t been in the company long enough to talk 
out loud,’ Adams said. ‘Even if you’re right.’ 

Childers fndved towards Adams, and the beefy Hardish 
grabbed the private’s arm; but he shook it off. Then both 
Roag and Hardish took him, holding his arms tightly 
to his sides. 

‘Lissen,’ Hardish said. 

’Let him come,’ Adams told them, extremely polite. 

‘We reed our men. Even privates,’ Roan said. *We 
got no time to be doctorin’ him, Adams. But if he’s sure 
he wants the fun with a sarjint, let him throw his sabre 
an’ see if it’s worthwhile.’ 

They all knew the ritual and, gathering from the slop- 
ing sides of the tent, crowded around Sergeant Adams. 
He took the sabre from its scabbard, a heavy blunt sword 
with hardly any balance. Then holding it backwards un- 
der the hilt guard in his wide span of hand, he moved 
back several paces from the thick tent pole and threw the 
sabre at it. It stuck in the hard, treated wood, oscillating 
back and forth from the handle’s weight. 

‘Throw yours,’ Hardish told the private. ‘If it sticks, 
Adams’U take off his jacket and marks and give you some 
time. If ife don’t, they ain’t no use botherin’ him. You’ll 
just get killed.’ 

The dragoons tightened in a closer circle, a savage ex- 
pectancy in them. The whole Graham cycle had given 
them a feeling of tightness and frustration that was find- 
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mg a kind of release in {his quarrel between Adams find 
Cnfders. 

The heavy-shouldared private drew his sabre out of 
the leather scabbard he had been cleaning and moved bade 
from the pole. Ralph Adams suddenly wanted to fight 
something and had already unbuttoned the neck of his 
(jacket. The other threw his sabre the short distance, the 
muscled depth of his arm behind it. The sabre caromed 
off the pole and fell clattering on the ground. Everybody 
began laughing. 

'Pick it up, boy,’ Roan told him, turning away with 
the others. 

But Childers, perhaps in a man’s dignity or because 
he was new and did not believe this sabre ritual satisfied 
anything, didn’t move to recover his sabre. He stood 
with his rounded balled shoulders held forward slightly, 
looking at Early. 

*You got yourself a good way of not gettin’ whipped, 
ain’t you, Sarjint?’ 

'Been in the First since we started,’ Hardish said. ‘Com- 
p’ny .sarjints cain’t be fightin’ ever’ mouth that wants 
time. You got to earn a right to it. You didn’t.’ 

'The soldier was talkin’ to me,’ Adams said with the 
same politeness as before. 

The private picked up his sabre and moved it away 
from his feet. Both he and Adams pulled out of their 
jackets and belts and gave them to the men around them. 
Adams didn’t want to fight this private over Graham’s 
wife. In a way he was going against his own men. She 
had no business in the camp; they all knew it; Adams him- 
self better than any of them. 

But he showed nothing *of what he was feeling as he 
watched Childers. The private moved fast for his bulk. 
His doubled fist splatted on Adams’s forearm and then 
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Alains swung and there Vras a* red blotch on Gulden’s 
forehead. Adams never wore the red undershirt or ifiy- 
thing else under his jacket, and hit big naked chest and 
shoulders was a glaring whiteness among the uniformed 
soldiers. 

The private grabbed Adams’s head, his spread fingers 
making red parallel furrows behind Adams’s ear as h% 
wrenched his head down and tried to brink U P his own 
knee. Adams turned away and the blow grazed along 
his cheek, Uib rough orange cord on the other’s trousers 
burning the skin. Childers set himself as Adams shook 
his Jjtead a little. But as the private"hit him in the temple, 
Adams leaned into a straight arm that caught Childers 
across his front teeth and mouth. His face began bleed- 
ing. 

It seemed almost slow motion as the two men fought 
carefully in the small area between the other dragoons, 
almost as if their soldiers’ minds kept them from disar- 
ranging the orderliness of the arms tent. They were both 
large men and their blows were paced and measured and 
not seemingly hard except when you saw the damage each 
did. 

Adams, his mouth bleeding, drove Childers against the 
tent. As Childers stumbled and fell on one knee, he 
hugged Adams’s thigh and they fell wrestling in a tangle 
of arms and legs. 

Boyd ducked into the tent and saw them rolling on the 
ground, choking and gouging, the men moving back for 
them. ‘Graham’s cornin’!’ he whispered hoarsely. 

The dragoons jumped towards the two men and 
dragged them apart and Adams and Childers twisted 
against the men holding theifi. 

‘Damn it,’ Adams said, the blood caking around the side 
of his mouth. 
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*Sarg, lissen, the lieutenant’s cornin'. ’ 

fibyd kept talking to them but it was a few seconds 
before either Adams car the private understood. Somebody 
was pushing Adams’s jacket at him and helping him drag 
it over his arms while another man was wiping Childers’s 
face with a kerchief. 

Boyd stood halfway out the tent opening watching for 
Lieutenant Gfraham. Adams rubbed his fingers over his 
mouth and looked across at Childers, who was buttoning 
his jacket and taking the sword belt Road Held out to 
him. He had lost something with them in fighting Child- 
ers, Adams thought. He didn’t know what it was exactly, 
but he had lost it, here in this tent, fighting one of his 
own men over an officer’s wife. Damn Graham , he 
thought. Damn all Grahams who bring their wives in the 
field and walk around with a manual in one hand and no 
brains. 

Lieutenant Graham pushed the tent flap back and 
Adams’s command meshed with the movement of the 
entering, polished boot toe. 

*Carry on,’ Graham said as he came inside. 

He stood for a moment, inordinately perfect in bear- 
ing, the buckle of his sword belt gleaming and precisely 
centred below the line of buttons on his jacket and his 
gloves folded neatly at the break of the wrist bands and 
held in his small hand. 

Edward Shirley Graham, ’Gloves’ Graham, did not 
look much like a dragoon. He resembled a jockey some- 
what in his size except he was heavier and had a fair 
share of meat and sinew through his chest and shoulders, 
which you did not always notice the first time. He was 
brittle and military and the edge of his hat visor was a 
horizontal line that was exactly two finger widths above 
the end of his nose because he invariably checked it when 



hfc dressed. His brown eyes wjre young and wide look- 
ing, masking the hardness behind them. 

< The drills and mounted practice are cancelled tomor- 
row/ he told Adams. 

‘We movin’ out, Lieutenant?’ 

‘No. Colonel Woolwine and the regiment reached Wild 
Horse Creek and haven’t sighted any sizeable force qf 
Yakimas. Our orders are still to hold the ltndings.’ 

‘Don’t sound like Kamiakin, Lieutenant. Letdn’ ’em 
get that far np-river, less he wants ’em to.’ 

‘You may be right, Sergeant, but it doesn’t change our 
orders. The regiment is running 1 on small groups and 
single wagons of our people from farther up-river. They 
all say the Yakima’s main war party is somewhere around 
Walla Walla. We’ll stay here at Dalles until we get differ- 
ent instructions.’ 

Adams shifted in the darker shadows of the tent, away 
from the opening. ‘You said we was cancellin’ drills.’ 

‘Yes,’ Graham said. ‘We’re going to make a training 
march. The entire company. I’d like to have as many 
men as possible go, outside of the .necessary guard and 
fatigue, and we’ll take the pack train and wagon. Full 
equipment.’ 

Roan pushed ahead of some of the other men. ‘We 
goin’ Injun huntin’. Lieutenant?’ 

‘No.’ Lieutenant Graham turned a little towards all 
of them. ‘That’s why I wanted to talk to most of you to- 
gether. This will be no reconnaissance for Indians. It’s a 
company problem, a training march. We’ll follow a pre- 
scribed route out and back.’ 

The ones who had stopped momentarily in their work 
went back to it, their elatkfti gone. Keep sitting around 
Dalles while he kept them practising at being first-class 
garrison soldiers, they thought. A couple of them looked 
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at each other, thinking hgw Cabby would have got sogie 
monument orders out of Old Crooked Leg. But not 
Graham, not this stiff-backed little second. 

‘Wee’ll take our rolls and Aguiar field equipment, nor- 
mal ammunition,' the lieutenant said to Adams. TU go 
over the route and details with you at the orderly room 
when you’ve finished up here.' 

He ought tb have known Graham wasn’t letting up on 
playing garrison, Adams told himself. It was probably 
the only thing he was good at. ‘Yessir, Lieutenant,' he 
said. 

Graham returned his salute and glanced oddly at 
Adams’s face a moment; and, as he turned to leave 1 , he 
saw the sabre still sticking in the tent post. He looked at 
it, touched the handle, and then was gone. 

For a while none of them talked. Then Hardish 
slammed the percussion lock of his carbine. ‘Dry firin’,' 
he told them. 'That’s all we’re goin’ to do with him. Just 
dry firin’. A trainin’ march. What the hell’s he think we 
are, recruits?’ 

‘Maybe he don’t want to meet no Injuns.’ 

‘I should of took the transfer to A. They’re up there 
with the colonel where there’s somethin’ goin’ on,’ an- 
other said. 

Adams felt a pent-up pressure at not being able to 
change anything. He pulled the sabre from the post and 
slid it back in the scabbard. Childers was standing watch- 
ing him, his eyes mooned and staring beneath the fatty 
brows that went over and covered the upper lids, the 
depthless flatness of eyes cut in a pumpkin. 

The Lieutenant ain’t always goin’ to be around,’ he 
said. 

Roan looked at both of them. ‘Leave it off. Leave it off; 
it’s over. You know him. If he’d caught you you’d both 
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b^ up on a court. Ain’ttno lo^e for you, Childers, we 
stopped it.’ 

*One day, Adams, you and meJ the private said, ig- 
noring Roan. 

'You tell me when,’ Adams answered, forced into 
something he had no real heart in, fighting because Gra- 
ham had no judgment. 

Childers gathered up his sabre and carbine and other things 
and walked past him, carrying them across his arms. He 
thrust sidewards through the tent opening and disappeared. 

Roan moved beside Adams, waiting. ‘You can’t true 
blame him, Adams. You know ifr ain’t no good havin’ 
he/ ’round camp. Young like she is. A lot of ’em been 
lookin’ and thinkin’, seein’ her everyday, the only woman.’ 

‘I ain’t blamin’ him.’ 

‘You’re pushin’ ’em away from you, Adams. Your men, 
and you’re pushin’ ’em all away from you. You think he’d 
appreciate what you did? Give you a court, like I said.’ 

Adams didn’t answer as he stood with his hand still 
absently holding on to the sabre handle. ‘You watch 
Childers,’ Roan said. ‘He ain’t through with it.’ 

No, Adams thought. He wasn’t. And he couldn’t blame 
him. And that’s what made it so bad. 

Roan took up his own gear and left and Adams looked 
round at the men still working in the tent, marks of ser- 
vice on them all; and he imagined the gentle, higfcrconver- 
sationed party at Graham’s wedding or maybe his gradu- 
ation. He hadn’t sorted the two worlds out yet, Adams 
thought. He figured you could whip Indians with map 
exercises and company problems and tradition. Not like 
Captain tanby. The best are dead early. It was a sunless 
feeling, making him cold when he wasn’t cold. 

‘Come on, hurry up,’ he told them brusquely. ‘We got 
inspection at reveille.’ 
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‘Inspections,’ Hardish muttered. ‘He lives on ’em. Nekt 
we’Jl be wearin’ gloves on compost detail.’ 

'You bellyache too much,’ Adams said, grinning. 

Unconsciously he sided with them. They were a de- 
manding kind; their scars and memories made them. But 
they rode with their bits clean and not green in the horse’s 
mouth and got along three days on a canteen and a hand- 
ful of com and beans and little else. They didn’t need 
a commissioned manual to teach them how to be U.S. 
dragoons. You joined them with more thaivqaotes from 
military books and a clean uniform or you didn’t get 
accepted. 

Sergeant Adams picked up his hat and went outside 
and walked up towards the orderly room. 

The early morning was still cool as the company 
saddled and lined up in two columns across the riding 
field. A good wind mushed down from the Cascades that 
were light browns with mangy patches of dark pines be- 
low the shades of blue, and above their great horizon of 
endles mountain fence loomed the snow mass of Mount 
Adams, which gave a cold feel to the wind blowing across 
the river. The riders and animals felt it; and even the 
pack horses with their loads bucked and pranced ahead 
of the supply wagon — like the dragoons, eager to move. 

Beside Sergeant Adams, Graham waved to Angela 
standing outside the cabin and raised his arm in signal 
to the company. They rode out of the camp and Graham 
looked back at his wife and then at the men behind him, 
seeing an even alignment and precision in the horse 
columns as they strung out along the road. Adams also 
saw it and reluctantly a part of him felt a satisfaction, too, 
as the dragoons headed easuout of the Dalles settlement. 

Riding beside the lieutenant he told himself, sure, he’s 
got them looking like a ceremonial company. He’d give 
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that to Graham. They w^re turped out better; the wood 
on the pack saddles was polished and the butts of (heir 
Sharps were polished; they wore sabres again and covered 
down in file almost as goo £ as marching infantry. But 
when were they going to get back to fighting? There was 
more to whipping Indians than polishing brass. 

Graham sent out the front scouts when they were 
nearly a mile away from the Dalles. Occasionally he' 
looked at the map which he had marked with arrows and 
notations. It was the one he had gone over with Sergeant 
Adams and had stayed up after tattoo two long nights 
changing the symbols and plotting the routes with march 
graphs and terrain scales. The march was regulated and 
ordered, their movements almost in sequence with the sen- 
tences from the handbook on march instructions; Adams 
noticed the company reached the tick points at the exact 
times Graham had written on the map. 

It was boring and tedious to all of them, the monotony 
of the detail of the riding field drill transferred to a 
mounted road march. 

‘Here we go,’ one said as the staff began rising at the 
head of the column. ‘Trot your horse. Walk ’im awhile. 
Company, dismount and rest. Unload the packs, load the 
packs.’ 

After nearly eight miles of riding they reached a 
meandering trail that left the road and narrowed south to- 
wards the finger ridges of the Blue Mountains. It was all 
uneventful. The only ones with any freedom were the 
two scouts riding out ahead. 

They had stopped for rest and watering near Des 
Chutes, loosening the girths on the pack animals and 
their own mounts, when they first saw the Indian. Lieu- 
tenant Graham and Sergeant Adams were squatted to- 
gether a short distance ahead of the rest of them, looking 
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at the map, and the soft plopping of the walking pohy 
made them look up. 

The mottled pony came towards them, long run out and 
wet* too tired any more tq. be frightened by the scare 
sticks tied behind him and hitting his back legs. The 
Indian on him could hardly be seen at first, spread-eagled 
over the pony's back, his hands roped together wider the 
animal’s neck and his feet lashed around its b3Hy. The 
scouts had passed it for a lone, riderless horse. 

Adams and Graham stood up and walked towards the 
pony. ‘Damn savages,’ Adams said, cutting the sticks 
loose from the horse- in a quick sweep of his knife. He 
sheathed it and looked at the Indian, who was still Alive. 
‘It’s a Nez Perce. Friendly to us. He’s a piece from home. 
Lieutenant. Mostly them thievin’ Cayuses through here.’ 

‘Cut him loose,’ Graham told one of the dragoons, and 
two or three gathered around the Indian and lifted him 
off the pony. As they laid him on the ground they saw 
he wasn’t painted and there were no war signs on the 
horse. He was completely naked except for the azian 
stroud over his loins and the tribal band and feather. 

His chest was lacerated and bleeding where the small 
salmon hooks had been thrust in his skin; there were 
other wounds on his stomach and legs. And as his hands 
dragged on their backs when a dragoon raised him to the 
canteen, Adams saw clotting stumps where the fore- 
fingers were amputated just below the second joint. 

‘Yakimas,’ Adams said. ‘Some of ’em got civilized and 
don’t scalp no more; rather take the fingers back to show.’ 

The Indian lay looking up at them, water running 
down around his mouth and dripping off his chin. ‘Owhi.’ 

‘What does he say?’ the lieutenant asked. 

‘Owahi,’ Adams answered. ‘Injuns call him Owhi.’ He 
kneeled beside the Nez Perce. l Car? Where?’ 
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-Mittite yawa .’ He flexed hjg arm and tried to ges- 
ture. 

‘Over there? Back that way?' Attains asked, pointing 
towards the strings of pines «long the way the pony had 
come. The Indian nodded and Adams told Graham, 
‘Owahi’s Kamiakin's brother-in-law. He ain't the war 
chief but he runs a picked party of braves, some of the 
Yakima elect. No tellin’ how far this Injurfs come since 
he ran on ’em. But they're on this side of the river.' 

'Find ouPhow big the party was.' 

‘ Hiyou shvashi? A great many Indians?’ 

The warrior moved his face slowly back and forth 
once, pulling up as one of the dragoons worked on his 
hands. 

‘Better put him in the wagon and I’ll see what I can 
do for him.’ Graham said. 

Three soldiers picked up the Nez Perce and carried 
him to the wagon that was standing where the team was 
watering. Sergeant Adams stuck his fingers in his belt, 
his legs spread a little. ‘They’re all over the Territory 
since they got the settlers runnin’.’ 

Graham’s reply was not related to what Adams said 
and it was one of the few times he had seen the lieutenant 
show anything resembling emotion. 

‘You would think they would have the decency to kill 
him.’ 

Adams saw an opening. 'Lieutenant, let’s see if we can 
scare ’em up.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘We gojn’ on with the march back to camp?’ 

It was what Graham had been training them against, 
bolting after the first Indiarf they saw, letting feeling 
control them instead of training. And he wasn’t satisfied 
they were ready for any skirmish with the Yakimas. It 



had to be decisive and <nire \£hen it came. But Grafyun 
thought of Trew and it was hard to answer Adams. 

‘Yes, we’ll continue the march. Get them mounted up. 
Sergeant. Til take a look at the Indian while they’re as- 
sembling.’ 

When F Company columned along the dirt trail again 
Graham motioned them forward and the dragoons moved 
off. Adams, 'tall and brooding beside him, remembered 
the soldier who had said maybe Graham didn’t want to 
meet any Indians. What if all this straight*' army stuff 
covered up something else. The doubt seeded in Adams’s 
mind. Here the company was, he thought, extra ammuni- 
tion and stores, field loads, all good horses with the new 
ones from remount,- but Graham wasn’t going to look 
for the Yakimas. He wasn’t going to fight. 

Almost an hour afterwards they pulled up to bury the 
Nez Perce. Adams shot the pony and put it near the 
marking stones for identity to any of the tribe coming 
through. While they were stopped the two scouts rode 
back and reported seeing the Yakima party ahead. And 
even as they were talking to Lieutenant Graham, a few 
of the Yakimas appeared on a treeless hill some distance 
away. Scout had seen scout. 

Graham watched them for a few minutes, then sig- 
nalled to continue the march. All of them swung out in 
column behind him now, a relish across their faces and 
in their riding, their hands moving down to loosen the 
hand guns and unsnap the lids on the cartridge boxes. 
The route they were following would pass them parallel 
to the Yakimas on the hill. They even forgave ,the endless 
practice charges back at the Dalles camp. They would 
be charging something thtftime. 

When the company was about seven hundred yards 
from where the front line of Yakimas sat their ponies on 
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th* hill, now masked son* by ihe forward low foliage, 
Adams glanced up at them and rode nearer Lieutenant 
Graham. 

‘What do you figger, Lieutenant? Charge ’em oft the 
hill and get ’em in the flat ground behind it?’ 

‘I figure to continue our march, Sergeant.’ 

The Indians could be heard yelling now, taunting the, 
dragoons, some circling their ponies out Ad back and 
shaking their lances. Beyond shooting range of the sol- 
diers’ Sharjfe dr their own few Hudson Bays, the Yakimas 
demonstrated on the hill with their screaming and lance- 
shakjng. Graham watched them ahd kept walking his 
grey. 

‘You ain’t goin’ up after ’em?’ Adams asked. 

•No.’ 

There was a strange tightness to Lieutenant Graham’s 
face. His own discipline was in this, too, because it was 
not pleasant to look at the Yakimas on the hill and con- 
tinue the march. But he kept on. 

‘We’re not going to attack them,’ he said. ‘We’re going 
to do exactly what we planned and complete this com- 
pany march back to Dalles.’ 

‘Lieutenant,’ Adams said, ‘we both know them few 
up there ain’t all that’s in the party. There’s more of ’em 
down back of the hill where we can’t see 'em. Let ’em 
be there. Can’t be more than eighty or probably ninety, 
all told, and we got nearly forty.’ 

‘We’re going to stick to the purpose of this training 
instruction,’ Graham replied. ‘This company is not en- 
gaging in#ny Indian skirmish.’ 

‘I ain’t never argued with an officer,’ Adams said, ‘but 
these Injuns ain’t never seen us ride away from ’em. The 
way they think it means our chief is scared to fight. Lis- 
sen to ’em, Lieutenant. You know Yakima?’ 
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‘Enough to understand.’ Gftaham seemed almost un- 
naturally straight on the horse. ‘It takes more to hold our 
column,' he said, and. looked towards the hill. 'I wonder 
if we have that much.’ 

Across the intervening distance between the moving 
army riders and the hill, behind its screening mass, some 
two or three hundred yards down-slope in the shading, 
interlacing {lines, Owahi and another seventy braves 
waited on their ponies. The warriors he had sent to the 
crest screamed and taunted. The Yakimas threatened and 
insulted the dragoons; but the War party was not going 
to leave the hill and attack the company on the t trail 
across from them. 

They were not afraid of dying, no more than the white 
soldiers. But in this war with the pony soldiers they called 
Bostons, many warriors of their tribe had floated free 
from the burial houses with the Columbia’s rise and 
gone down in its swift funeral current to the waiting 
Pacific. They knew the medicine of the iron waist gun 
of six voices and the fire stick these pony soldiers 
carried. 

And so Owahi and his braves would seek other ways 
of bringing these whites to the arrow-and-hand-length 
range before making a riding assault on their tight for- 
mations. They had learned how they must fight the long 
knives and it would be on their terms, where they could 
use the bow and the lance, the weapons they knew best 
Or with their small party they would only harry and in- 
sult and wait for another time. 

The head of F Company was already passing «where the 
Yakimas were and even then Adams could not believe 
the small officer beside him was a coward. Damn him, he 
thought He glanced back at the Indians helplessly. 

Corporal Roan turned out of the riding files impatiently 
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and rounded the staff guidon bearer until he was behind 
the lieutenant and Adams. 

*Sam says there's a small ridge gain’ off the trail up a 
ways. Leads right along behind the hill they’re on* We 
goin’ to use it?’ he asked. ‘What the orders?’ 

‘Ain’t no new orders,’ Adams answered. When Roan 
kept riding and waiting uncertainly behind him, he* 
swung around and barked. ‘Get back in column! Your 
place ain’t up here.’ 

Roan trfed to grin, then began holding his horse in 
a little and letting himself drift back until he finally 
whqpled and rode back along the column. 

.The others strained towards him as he fell in his place 
again. 

‘What’s he say, Corp’rul?’ 

‘Notnin*. Adams’s ridin’ up there meaner ’n hell and 
he didn’t give me no new orders.’ 

‘We’ll be past the place Sam saw in a minute. What’s 
he waitin’ for? Whyn’t he close us up and get ready?’ 

Roan stared over at the other rider, the anger transferr- 
ing itself among them and in him now. ‘You ask 
Adams.’ 

The dragoon turned to the one behind him. ‘Well, 1 
ain’t passin’ up no chance like this. Some of them bucks 
were at the Cascades probably. If the lieutenant is too 
scairt to take us up there we’ll go without him. 

‘Yeh,’ the second soldier said. ‘I’m with you on it.’ 

‘Shut up that talk,’ Roan told them. 

But it was too late. They had already wheeled their 
horses around together and were springing over the low 
bushes along the trail and galloping up towards the 
Yakimas. 

‘Come back, you damned fools ! ’ Roan shouted. 

At the front of the company’s column Graham saw 
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them charging up the slope ufhere the bunch grass was 
burtied, weaving in and out among the scrub wormwood 
and rocks. ‘On whrse orders are those men attack- 1 
ing?’. 

Sergeant Adams felt almost guilty because he was glad 
they had broken out of the column; things would get 
,going now. ‘I don’t know,’ he said. 

‘Bugler, sound a recall to those men,’ Graham ordered. 

The bugler drew up and blew quickly; but the two 
dragoons kept riding up the rounding face bf the hill. 
The Yakimas began firing on them; and along the com- 
pany lines the other soldiers lost the riding pace and yrere 
shifting and turning on their animals, unslinging their 
carbines, making ready to follow. The excitement was 
running in Adams, too, and he had to fight himself to 
keep from grinning. 

‘Guess we got to send part of the company after ’em. 
Lieutenant. I’ll take the file behind me and bring ’em 
back.* 

He had already turned and was starting to signal the 
other men when Graham’s voice stopped him. 

*No. Tell them to straighten out this column.’ He 
looked towards the bugler. ‘Sound another recall.’ 

A few of the men began shouting and waiting for 
Adams and the lieutenant, the column a series of moving 
horses. But Sergeant Adams was unaware of it; he sat his 
gelding unable to believe Graham, not hearing the men 
yelling, not hearing the Yakimas, simply sitting there and 
looking at the officer with a complete and utter disbelief 
that he would not send anyone after them. 

‘All right, they disobeyed, broke orders. Punish ’em 
for it, Lieutenant. Don’t do' it by lettin’ ’em get killed.’ 

The two dragoons had reached a triangular patch of 
darker brush nearly halfway up the hill. There 'were puff 
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smokes from the Yakimsjs’ Hudson rifles but the two 
riders kept going, zigzagging their horses back and 
•forth. 

‘They broke column when specifically ordered nQt to. 
They ignored two commands to return to their company. 
This entire company is not going to bolt and go riding 
after them and get more men killed,’ Graham said. 'I 
am serious when I say I will shoot anyone $ho leaves the 
column without orders to follow them.’ 

He saw Che strain in Adams’s eyes and face and it was 
his own, mirrored for him — the demand of staying here 
in cgdered column reflected back St him. The first test 
of his own disciplined belief. The two men, the sergeant 
and the officer, faced each other from their horses, 
Adams’s big hands clenched and white, bloodless places 
on either side of his mouth. 

‘They’re cuttin’ back !’ one of the dragoons yelled. 

The sudden shout forestalled whatever might have 
happened between the two men. They both looked 
quickly towards the higher reaches of the hill where the 
dragoons were turning their horses and riding parallel to 
the Yakimas above them. They saw the two men firing 
their Sharps, then galloping off in the volleyed arrows and 
musket shots from the Indians; alone, the rest of the 
company still moving in column along the trail behind 
them, the two were not foolish enough to ris . trying 
to carry the hill crest by themselves. 

But as they slanted away from the few warriors who 
were dismounted and shooting from the rocks and bush 
clumps, another fifteen or twenty Yakimas broke over 
the humping line of the hill and rode in a spreading wave 
to encircle the two soldiers. These were horsemen, these 
Yakimas, and their wild, horse-racing sport in which they 
would bet their families showed now in the way they 
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came on the ponies — a naked, cinnamon-coloured partaof 
their animals, their bows and a handlet of arrows aloft, 
or the lance held agaigist their underwrists and laid across 
their, shoulders. They rode down-slope at an almost im- 
possible speed. 

Lieutenant Graham reared his grey in a qjjjck turn and 
«rode back along the column towards where the two 
dragoons would reach the company’s line of march. 

‘Cover them from your positions in the column when 
they’re dose enough,’ he said. 

The men saw the lieutenant jogging along their lines 
on his grey, very erect and expressionless, almost the hand 
carriage of the riding ring in his posture. There was no 
real relief in the men as they saw die other two dragoons 
riding in escape. They had seen this officer, their com- 
mander who worshipped perfection of conduct, willing to 
sacrifice two of his men to the Need of Perfect Discipline. 
And as they readied their carbines, unslinging them and 
holding the barrels angled up as he passed, there were 
some who thought long. 

It looked as if the two who had charged up the hill 
without orders might escape; even the speed of the Ya- 
kimas’ mountain ponies was not enough both to cirde 
out the extra distance and outrun the heavier army horses. 
But as the first shots from the company’s column forced 
some of the Indians to swerve off, one Yakima pulled 
up and shot his Hudson Bay musket before galloping 
after the others. Its charge struck the leading dragoon 
and he slumped on his horse’s neck and continued down 
towards the trail. Behind the second soldier another brave 
thumbed off three arrows at good distance and one caught 
the dragoon in the upper arm; he floundered a moment 
on his horse and switched hands on the reins and kept 
after the other. Their horses broke down through a waist- 
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high copse of scattered bashes and clattered on the hard 
dirt and rocks of the trail. 

They reached the last men in the column, the one with 
the arrow holding his arm and the other lying over Jialf- 
conscious on his horse. Two or three of them helped 
pull the dragoon down from his horse while the second 
man dismounted himself, still holding his arm. 

Lieutenant Graham rode up with Ad&ms and dis- 
mounted, kneeling beside the soldier who had been hit 
by the nuTsket ball. They had laid him on the grassy 
apron beside the trail. One of the other dragoons helped 
Grgjiam and they cut his jacket 'loose; someone had 
brought the whisky and handed it to the lieutenant. 

'It’s lodged pretty deep,’ Lieutenant Graham said. 
‘There isn’t much I can do until we get back to camp. 
It’ll take a doctor to get it out.’ 

The other soldier beside him unfolded the bandage 
cloths and wrapped them around the man’s back, then 
pulled the short blue jacket up and buttoned the neck to 
hold it. 

‘Put him in the wagon,’ Graham told them, and rose. 

Sergeant Adams was standing behind him and he 
looked at the other dragoon who had broken from the 
column. He took the man’s arm and twisted the shaft, 
working the arrow blade out carefully where it *1 id gone 
into the full part of the arm. 

‘Can you get it out?’ Graham asked. 

‘Yessir,’ Adams said, angered at the soldier who caused 
it and at Graham for letting it happen. 

The arrow point had furrowed the flesh and one of the 
barbed shoulders was sticking out, making it easier to 
work it loose from the wound. But Adams knew a Ya- 
kima shaft and he did it slowly, making sure he did not 
separate it from the short blade. When it was out, he 
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jerked it from the arrow«shaft pasily and handed it to the 
soldier as the medical orderly with Graham started band- 
aging his arm. 

‘Kpep it,’ he said, ‘so’s you remember you ain’t a one- 
man army.* 

The dragoon looked at Adams but he ^asn’t smiling. 
The other shifted his eyes awkwardly, watching die 
man’s hands bandaging him. 

Lieutenant Graham motioned to Corporal Roan. 'Are 
these your men?’ 

‘Yessir, Lieutenant.’ 

'Put them under arfest until we reach camp.’ 

Adams glanced at Graham and didn’t say anything. 

'Have someone lead their horses in and carry their 
carbines and gear,’ Graham told Sergeant Adams. 

*1 can ride. Lieutenant,’ the one dragoon said. 

Graham’s brown eyes flickered over him, then set 
themselves. ‘All right.’ He swung up on his horse and told 
Adams, 'Have Corporal Roan take charge of his prisoners 
and re-form the column. I want to know if the other man 
gets any worse.’ 

Adams saluted and both he and Roan watched the lieu- 
tenant ride back towards the head of the company. 

*Adams, we can’t take much more of him.’ 

'They disobeyed; ain’t nothin’ I can do about that. Get- 
tin’ themselves shot up don’t change it.’ He paused on 
his gelding. 'I’ll talk to him about ’em. I ain’t promisin’ 
nothin’, but Til talk to him.’ 

Adams legged his blue-dothed height up over the geld- 
ing and flipped the reins on its neck and cantertd slowly 
after Graham. He had tried to see something in the lieu- 
tenant that would show he (new what the men were feel- 
ing; but he had seen nothing. Edward Shirley Graham, 
Second Lieutenant, Commanding, was still the two-legged, 
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w|lking manual that thought ia printed pages, circum- 
cised of sensation. 

Owahi’s braves recognized the pony soldiers were not 
going to be drawn into attaching and they increased their 
yelling and insults. They made rapid dashes along the 
open side of the hill, putting on a show of horse manshi p 
as they rolled under their ponies’ bellies; some now and 
then getting off an arrow under their animals’ necks or 
between the whirling fore and hind legs. 

The Yakima braves, who delighted in the wealth of 
horses, often owned fifteen to twenty ponies apiece and 
there was tribal naturalness to their tactics now. They 
carried on beyond firing range in superb movement and 
riding beauty, designed to tempt and belittle the passing 
whiles. 

Adams and the men rode in sullen anger. They waited 
for Graham’s signal, and when it did not come they 
cursed the regulations that bound them to him. Once, 
when Sergeant Adams rode back along the column in 
narrow-eyed silence, they thought it was the order they 
wanted. But he only stopped by the pack train leader and 
moved the train of five animals and the wagon up nearer 
the centre of the column as Graham had instructed him. 

After he dropped out two more flank scouts, making 
four in all, he told the six trailing horsemen, ‘Fall back 
a ways in rear guard. Don’t engage. Close bac‘. in col- 
umn if they come behind us.’ 

‘What happens if this goes off by accident?’ one of 
the dragoons taunted, tapping the snout of his carbine. 

Adams’s eyes bored into him from under the leather 
visor. ‘Don’t let it. Just protect the rear of the column. 
Them’s your orders.’ 

Owahi’s party did not make a deliberate attack on the 
dragoons. They kept harassing the scouts and feinting 
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towards the column th^next five or six miles, but nejrer 
clqfe enough for effective fire. They disappeared for a 
time and then the scouts raised them again, far ahead oq 
the opposite flank, still seeking an opening or contenting 
themselves with taunting and humiliating the long knives. 

About four miles out of Dalles the Yakipias left them. 
Adams was riding abreast of the lieutenant when Hardish 
reported it, and he saw Graham only nod. The young 
officer’s face seemed to relax afterwards and Adams in- 
terpreted it as relief in his skill at successfully running 
away from any fighting. 

As they climbed the steep road to Dalles, the dust cot- 
toning around the tired horses whose heads were ptilled 
down in the ascent, Lieutenant Graham wondered how 
he could tell this sergeant, who knew Indians as well as 
they knew themselves, that it could have been a fine am- 
bush, or the Cascades all over again. He held no illu- 
sions about the popularity of what he had done. But it 
had been right to hold the march column, he thought. 
You couldn’t measure discipline in metred quantities. 
It was absolute. It existed or it didn’t. And he had told 
them this march was a specific phase of training. If after 
everything else, all he believed, he started making reck- 
less changes, wouldn’t it come easier each time to forget 
any standards or control, for him, for all of them? 

But Trew would have engaged, he thought. And that 
was what they could never forgive. 

’You give ’em a court. Lieutenant, and we’re goin’ to be 
short two men,’ Adams said abruptly, not having spoken 
to the lieutenant since it happened. 

Yes, Graham thought. The attrition of regulation doing 
exactly what he had wanted to prevent, losing men with 
nothing decisive against the Yakimas. ‘It was pure dis- 
obedience, Sergeant.’ 
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‘Yessir. t ain’t arguin' it, Lieutenant. Only we need 
them two. No. tellin’ howflong before Vancouver sends 
ifp some more replacements.’ 

‘We’ll have to get along.’ 

‘We could give ’em somethin* on company bdok,’ 
Adams said. ‘They’d be gettin’ punished and we wouldn’t 
be losin’ ’em on top of the time it’ll take for ’em to get 
well’ 

‘We’ll see,’ Graham answered. ‘But they must under- 
stand no oqe can go riding off when it happens to suit 
him, regardless whether he kills a few Indians or gets 
hurt himself doing it. This is F Company’s policy and 
it will be as long as I am commanding it.’ 

‘Yessir,’ Adams said, and dropped it. He turned and 
brought the company to order as they began approaching 
the ra.rp He was convinced Graham would go through 
with a court. But when they rode in and halted, facing 
around on Graham’s order and the lieutenant turned the 
company over to him and went off with the wagon and 
the wounded men, Adams’s long face showed nothing 
of what he felt. He dismissed them and moved on his 
horse through the other dragoons as they began breaking 
formation and dismounting to unsaddle. He heard diem 
talking, a tense anger in their conversation, but he did 
notenter it and only kept quietly loosening the girths 
around his gelding. 

When some of them had thrown the stirrups up and 
were carrying their saddles in from the picket, he moved 
along with them, a detached, tall man who seemed im- 
passibly unaware of the soldiers around him, even those 
who shoufed and tried to talk to him. Whatever Sergeant 
Adams thought of Graham, be kept to himself. But he 
knew the company was thirty-eight men and one officer 
and not thirty-nine men, and that worried him most. 
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The begiplar surgeon of the regiment had accom- 
panied the five dragoon companies that were making the 
punitive march against the Yakimas and the Klickitats 
near Walla Walla. Boyd was sent after the civilian prac- 
titioner in the settlement, who was the only doctor in 
the area since the missionary doctor at Celilo was killed in 
the Indian raid on the mission there. The physician came 
back with the orderly and spent two hours with the 
soldier the Yakimas had shot. The musket wound was 
deep at the short range he took it and the dragoon had 
lost the ability to move his legs. 

The doctor had put on his coat again and was standing 
outside the blockhouse with Graham when the lieutenant 
sent for Sergeant Adams. 

‘Doctor Cornish thinks we should evacuate him to 
Vancouver where there is a surgeon,’ Graham told him as 
he came up to them. ‘They have better facilities.’ 

‘He’s hurt bad. Lieutenant?’ 

‘Yes, he is, Sergeant. His legs are paralysed.’ 

‘The ball seems wedged against his spine,’ the doctor 
told Adams. He looked around at both of them. ‘It’s 
beyond my skill, the instruments I have. Fm sorry.’ 

‘We’ll try to move him down in the morning,’ Graham 
said. He shook hands with Doctor Cornish and waited 
while he climbed up into the buggy. ‘Thank you for 
coming out’ 

* 11181 ’$ all right, Lieutenant. Fm sorry I can’t do more 
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fo^ him. Let we know how he^gets on, will you?’ He 
looked apologetic as he said it. 

Graham nodded as the other slapped the reins over the 
horse and the buggy pulled off. Lieutenant Graham stood 
watching, his face tight and worried in the dim be ginning s 
of dusk. Then he turned to Adams. 

‘Make arrangements for the medical orderly to go down 
with him in the morning. Doctor Cornish said the steamer 
was taking a load of settlers down-river tomorrow. Make 
passage for the two men on her.’ 

‘Yessir. You still goin’ to have another march tomorrow?’ 

‘Yes. You stay in camp and take tare of this. You can 
also fiieet the remount agent and pick up the new horses.’ 

Sergeant Adams paused, looking at the lieutenant. 
‘You want me to make up the charge sheet on him and 
send it «n with him?’ 

Graham gazed off across the darkening riding field. 
‘No,’ he said. 

‘What about the other man?’ 

‘Put him on company book when his arm is healed.’ 
Lieutenant Graham’s head turned back towards Adams, 
and the sergeant saw his posture stiffen. ‘I’m not chang- 
ing my mind or this company’s policy,’ he said. ‘This 
man may never come back to duty. I can’t see any fair- 
ness in giving one of them a court-martial and letting the 
other one off.’ 

‘Yessir,’ Adams replied. Sure, change it now, lie was 
thinking. Only it's late to be seeing you were wrong. The 
things done with. Adams felt everything tightening in- 
side him again. 

‘I’ll see you in the morning, Sergeant. Good night.’ 

He saluted and didn’t answer as Graham walked past 
him towards the cabin, his small figure dwindling into the 
dark. Once, when Graham was watching the buggy driv- 
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ing off, he had almost fqlt sorry for the lieutenant, as ^ear 
as (Ralph Adams could feel anything like that. And the 
company punishment was what he tried to get for thf 
two ( men. But the company would not be in a mood to 
thank him or Graham. The talk about the company march 
was strong around the tents and the mess and this one 
gesture was not going to erase what happened. 

But if thi^worried Lieutenant Graham, Adams did not 
see it in him when he came down to the orderly room 
after reveille wearing his equipment for theaext march. 
Entering, there was his brisk sureness of what he was 
doing, and whatever Adams had seen momentarily out- 
side the blockhouse was not visible now. 

‘Roan’s formin’ ’em up,’ Sergeant Adams told him. 
‘Everythin’s set for the two of ’em to go down-river on 
the Wasco. The doc’s cornin’ out with his buggy; it’ll 
ride easier than a wagon.’ 

‘All right. They might try to make a hanging pallet 
for him if the bed of the buggy is high enough,’ Graham 
said. He handed Adams the papers he was carrying. 
‘Here are the orders on the remounts.’ 

Sergeant Adams glanced at them and said, ‘If you 
want that black turned back today, Childers won’t be 
abte to go. It belongs to him. That’ll make five men, 
counting Boyd and the two guards stayin’ in camp.’ 

‘I don’t know when the agent will get up here again. 
Vancouver says they can’t spare a patrol to protect him. 
They lose men for too many days.’ Lieutenant Graham 
settled his sabre on him and put on his gloves. ‘I think 
you had better take them all in when he arrives.’ 

‘Yessir. I’ll meet him when he comes.’ 

'You know our route, "Sergeant, if something comes 
up. You can send Boyd or Childers.’ 

Adams went to the door with him and saw him walk 
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back to the cabin where his wife was waiting. They stood 
talking together. Seeing Her always reminded him -of 
Graham’s dumbness in bringing her ^ Adams scowled and 
went back in the orderly room. 

At their cabin Graham told Angela, ‘We’ll be gone six 
or seven hours, I expect. Sergeant Adams will be in camp 
and he will know where we are.’ 

She had noticed the small change in Boyd', who was in- 
side filling the woodbox, and knew somehow it was con- 
nected witlf the march they had made yesterday, more 
than the two men being wounded. But there was nothing 
she gould tell Ed. She looked over 'at the company of 
men forming at the other end of the field, the drying dust 
ballooning around them and their horses, and back at her 
husband. 

‘Ed. be careful.’ It was inadequate and not what she 
meant. 

He took her hand and squeezed it in his own. 'There 
won’t be anyone hurt this time.’ 

She regarded him, the morning’s brightness going over 
her head and face, her womannes:. moulding the soft 
material of the summer dress; and he kissed her on the 
mouth. ‘Don’t worry about it,’ he said, his arms crooked 
loosely around her waist. ‘It had to happen. There are 
things you never enjoy doing, Angela, and if they hate 
me for it. I’m sorry. But I can’t compromise wiJ- myself 
just to be liked.’ 

‘Couldn’t you try to explain to them, whatever it was? 
Maybe if they knew why, it would help.’ 

‘You cap’t run a company that way. Orders that always 
have to be explained aren’t verjr good orders.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know what I mean,’ she said. ‘Probably 
you’re right and it would be the same with any new offi- 
cer but I see everything as your wife. Differently, I guess.’ 
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1 love you,’ he said suddenly, his arms dosing aropnd 
her, ‘and I can see how it must seem to you. It’ll work 
out:’ He smiled agpin with the boyishness that cany 
strangely and waved and took his horse and rode towards 
the waiting company. She watched them ride out of camp 
and then entered die cabin, glandng out through the 
window at the last riders. If only the unfriendliness could 
change, she thought. If only they acted as if they wanted 
him here. 

After the company left camp, the doctor arrived from 
the settlement and Sergeant Adams helped him and the 
medical orderly, load the wounded dragoon in the buggy. 
When they had gone, he returned to the orderly room 
and was checking the remount papers as Childers came 
in. Since their fight in the ordnance tent that had been 
stopped by Graham’s arrival, there was a brooding in him 
that Adams saw now. 

He clumped in with his jacket off and took down his 
hat, wiped his hand over his hair, and stuck the hat on 
with it tilted to one side. His stomach pushed out, he 
slouched with hands resting on his hips. He had taken 
to baiting with small acts that were never quite enough 
for insubordination. 

Tm goin’ down to fix them poles on the picket. Is 
there some other orders you got after it’s done?’ 

Sergeant Adams straightened from his work and leaned 
back, moving a long, heavy leg around the edge of the 
table and putting it out straight on his boot heel. Chil- 
ders’s hat was deliberate, and so was the missing jacket. 

’Take it off in the orderly room,’ Adams sajd. 

’Lieutenant ain’t here.’ 

‘Don’t matter. You don't wear your hat in the orderly 
room. And put your jacket on. You know the orders, 
Childers.’ 
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‘ft’s hot wofkin’. I’m on detail.’ 

•You wear your shirt.’ 

‘How about my forage shirt? Thatfe regulation.’ 

‘One of ’em. Don’t be goht’ round like that.’ Agams 
was getting tired of the game. 

Childers removed his hat with measured slowness, 
studied it, fingering the device of arched sabres with their 
edges turned up that was on the front. 

‘We’re gettin’ a lot to settle, Sarjint. You and me.’ 

Adams f«9t a sigh inside him. ‘I got some remounts to 
pick up and after I ain’t got nothin’ to do. We might as 
well yiake it today.’ 

‘I told you I’d tell you, Sarjint.’ 

*1 ain’t got no more patience. I got other things to do 
besides babyin’ you. We ain’t doin’ this company no 
good, Childers, with this needin’ to be settled,’ Adams told 
him. ‘Let’s get it done.’ 

‘No. I ain’t carin’ about just fightin’ you. Adams; it’s 
more with you and me now.’ He dropped the assumed 
slouch and let his arms hang at his sides, thickly muscled 
above and below the elbows, going up to the enormous 
pads of his shoulders. ‘You ran me down pretty good in 
front of all of ’em, me with eleven years, and got off with 
it. So when I tell you it’s time, you do everythin’ you can, 
because I’m goin’ to be tryin’ to kill you, Adams.’ 

‘Don’t speech too long,* Adams said quietly. 

Childers stopped at the doorway, his hand hoi.' mg to 
the frame. ‘You ain’t goin’ to use no book on me. I know 
you. You had a chance a hundert times already. You and 
me’s different than Gloves. And you ain’t goin’ to start 
it because you’re a sarjint and I been one and know what 
them marks mean,’ Childers said. ‘That’s why I can pick 
my time. That’s why you got to wait.’ 

He was right and they both knew it. He looked back 
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at Adams sitting behind the table and not getting ^up. 
Then he stepped out of the orderly room into the warm 
morning and heade4 across to the horse picket. 

Bpyd was returning from carrying wood to the lieu- 
tenant’s cabin and he fell in beside the other private as 
they walked along the ground where the grass was worn 
off and furrowed by the horses. 

*How conte you’re in camp 5 ’ he asked Childers. 

The older soldier glanced at the orderly, whose skinny 
face was raw, young-looking. ‘Go nowhwe on foot. 
Gloves figgers on havin’ Adams change my horse for a 
remount today.’ 

‘Ain’t no wonder,’ Boyd said, grinning, ‘way you ride 
him.’ 

‘You’re real tender. That Graham’s rubbin’ off on you 
with his worry about the damn horses.’ Childers was still 
feeling charged from having been with Adams. ‘Guess 
livin’ around him is makin’ you like him.’ 

‘Aw, I ain’t like him. But I see a lot of things the rest 
of you don’t.’ 

‘Like her, huh 5 ’ 

Embarrassed, the young dragoon squinted and walked 
loose-jointedly with his head down, his thin shoulders 
rocking back and forth. *She’s a nice lady.’ 

‘AH ladies is.’ 

‘And he ain’t so bad when you know him more, like I 
do. He’s just green, like me.’ 

‘Bet you wouldn’t trade jobs with nobody.’ 

Boyd glanced at him, his lips drawn and stiff. ‘You got 
wrong ideas about her. I said she was a nice lady.’ 

Childers laughed at the kid. ‘You’ll make a dragoon,’ 
he said, hitting him on his arm muscle. *Standin’ up to 
somebody as bigger than you as me. But you ain’t got no 
experience yet. I was with the Second Dragoons in Flor- 
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id)* round them Seminoles, and tome other places. I saw 
me some things. They’re 111 alike, under them petticoats 
•r azeeans, whatever the Injuns call ’|m.’ 

‘She ain’t like womenfolk you know.* 

‘Calm down. But you got nice duty — a dollar a month 
extra and ridin’ when you want.’ Childers slowed and 
looked at him. ‘Whyn’t you go on the march this 
time?* 

‘I got a lot of things the lieutenant wants me to do,’ 
Boyd answered seriously, relieved they had changed to 
something else. ‘And I got to find some whale oil for the 
lamf|j up at the cabin.’ 

They reached the picket, and Childers started moving 
the three horses fastened there down to the other end of 
the rail. Boyd took one and led it around, helping him. 

‘The things the lieutenant give me will take most the 
day,’ he said. ‘There’s the water to take up yet. I hate 
missin’ doin’ ’em all and I hate tellin’ her I can’t get the 
oil today. There ain’t none in camp and I got to look in 
the settlement.’ 

Private Childers raised his head from examining one of 
the upright poles, wiggling it in the ground. “Soon’s I get 
this fixed I ain’t got nothin’ else to do unless Adams 
thinks up somethin’. Maybe I could help you some with 
your chores.’ 

Boyd finished tying the horse and walked ba< ■' along 
the rail towards him. Childers let go of the p-’ie and 
straightened. ‘I could get the water if you want, and you 
can go ahead to Dalles and look for the oil and do them 
other things for Graham,’ he told Boyd. 

'It’d sure help me get started earlier. I could get every- 
thin’ done. You can leave it in the kirchen and Til put it 
in the barrel when I get back.* 

‘Sure.’ 
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‘The buckets are already over to the well,’ the orderly 
said 

‘You go ahead. HI (end to it.’ 

Childers waited as Boyd took his horse from the picket 
and waved to him when he mounted and rode off towards 
the settlement. He’d show that damn Adams and his pre- 
cious lieutenant. He took his jacket from the railing, but- 
toning it as h£ started after the water. 

When he filled the buckets he carried them up to the 
cabin and went around to the back where the small 
kitchen room extended from the main part of it. He set 
them down and knocked. Hearing sounds through the 
brown cloth pulled over the window, knowing it must be 
'the officer’s wife, Childers sensed an odd feeling that 
pulled inside and raced his stomach, almost like the sen- 
sation he felt before a charge. 

Angela Graham was washing herself and was bare- 
footed. She had taken off her dress and was wearing only 
the petticoat. She stopped soaping her arm and called to 
him, ‘Just leave it outside, Boyd. Thank you.’ 

He heard her faintly. ‘It ain’t the orderly ma’am; it’s 
Childers. Boyd wanted to go look for your oil and I told 
him Fd bring the water up. Be glad to bring it in for you.’ 

‘Oh, I thought you were Boyd. No, thank you; I can’t 
come to the door. Just leave it there, please.’ 

Childers stood and looked at the closed door, wonder- 
ing what she was doing. He tried the door. It was un- 
locked. He turned the wooden bar and opened it partly, 
but in the change of light from the sun he could see noth- 
ing. Then he saw the bare foot and leg through the crack 
where the door hinged to the cabin. 

He heard her gasp as he eased himself inside and closed 
the door. Angela grabbed the towel from the bench and 
held it in front of her. 
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‘3 told you to leave it outside,’ *he said. ‘Please get out. 
Get out!* 

Childers stared at the wet, glistening length of her 
white arm holding the towels the water running down it, 
and the bare shoulders with the narrow bands of petticoat 
straps going over them. He looked at the folded and in- 
animate dress on the bench. 

'Get out! Get out before I call someone.’ 

The whiteness over the beginning rounds of her breasts 
showed abdve the top of the towel and as he looked at it 
the drumming which had come in his head outside by the 
door^came louder. There was a night’s recollections of an 
open carpetbag and strong perfume that stung like smoke, 
the banjo being strummed, an emptied whisky bottle 
slipping from a hand and the lying, naked invitation of 
the swarthy Seminole girl, all a day and a century ago. 

‘Childers, is that your name? Listen to me. Please. 
Leave now and I’ll forget it happened,’ Angela said, 
frightened and tense behind the towel. 

But Private Childers was in a deep well, with the drum- 
ming below him and the banjo sounds, and he saw the 
invitation in the woman in the circle of light above him. 
From his well he spoke to her. ‘You ain’t goin’ to yell. 
You ain’t because you don’t want nobody findin’ me here 
with you like that.’ 

He began ascending from the well. 

‘Please. Listen to me. Look at me.’ 

‘Don’t fight me. You don’t want to fight me.’ 

He moved towards her and she backed up, now in the 
comer beside the stove and the water barrel. 

‘They’ll loll you, Childers. They’ll kill you. You know 
they will.’ 

‘You ain’t never had a soldier. It’s been months. Don’t 
fight me.’ 
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Childers was only an* arm’s length from' her, his eyes 
whftting themselves on what h)- could see of her neck and 
shoulders, the slim l$gs and bare feet. When he stepped 
forward to grab her, Angela snatched up the wooden 
dipper and swung it at his head; but he caught die bowl 
and jerked the handle out of her hands. jShe tried to slip 
past him and scraped her side on the water barrel as he 
caught her i&aist, throwing her back in the tightness of 
the corner and putting his hand across her mouth when 
she attempted to shout. His finger strength* pressed on 
her jaw and she breathed through her nose and watched 
him over the edges of his hand holding her face. 

‘Don’t fight me.’ 

Angela felt him pushing against her, feeling the rough 
uniform through her petticoat and slip, rubbing her stom- 
ach and legs and sickening her. She swallowed in her 
throat. She squirmed and tried to kick out with her bare 
feet and he hooked one of his legs around hers and she 
couldn’t move. 

‘Don’t cry, now don’t cry. Nobody but you and me’s 
goin’ to know.’ 

Her sobbing choked her, stifled her breath because she 
couldn’t draw in with his hand spread over her mouth 
and. face. She felt him loosen his other arm around her 
and his hand fumble for the long skirt of her petticoat 
and she tried to break loose. But he held her immovable 
in the angle of the comer, his weight against her and his 
booted leg hooked behind hers. Her struggling stopped 
him. 

‘Maybe you ain’t like all of ’em,’ he saicj, and she 
thought he was going to release her. He smiled, his breath 
working. ‘No, maybe you ain’t. Maybe you New Eng- 
land kind need lovin’ before.’ 

Holding her with the bulk of his body, he began sliding 
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th* straps off her shoulders, has thick fingers digging 
under the top part of hcrfinderslip, tearing it loose. 

Angela looked at him, so close, .the tears hazing her 
vision so that she saw only his blurred face. 'Ain’t it 
better? Ain’t it? If you don’t fight me I’ll let go of you a 
little. Nod your head.’ He pushed himself against her, 
his hand bursting and tearing inside the heavy yolk of 
her petticoat. ‘Ain’t it?’ 

He no longer thought or cared about what would hap- 
pen to hinf afterward. Only the now mattered, the obses- 
sion, the aching need, the help for it. As he slid his hand 
aroiyid off her face and quickly put his mouth on hers, 
feeling the wetness of her face, there was the sudden, 
obliterating sound of Adams’s voice. 

‘Childers!’ 

He partly loosened her and half turned as Adams came 
from the kitchen door and grabbed his arm, pulling him 
back and turning him as he hit him on the side of the 
face. Childers sagged momentarily, stumbling against the 
stove; and Angela darted past them, taking the towel and 
holding it around her and sobbing in her hysteria, her 
dark hair rumpled and cascading loose around her face. 

Adams’s long arm moved again as his balled fist struck 
Childers in the stomach and the private sat down, hang- 
ing on the stove, coughing for breath. He took hold of 
Childers’s collar and arm and draggcJ him along * tween 
the barrel and stove to the doorway and rolled him out on 
the low pair of steps. He picked up Childers’s hat and 
sailed it out after him. 

Angel^had slumped down on the bench and was lying 
over on her arms, crying. 

‘Dammit,’ Adams said viciously, not wanting his role, 
not warning to know it had happened. ‘What d you 
expect, cornin’ out here alone when they ain’t seen nothin’ 
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like you for months? This company ain’t bein’ wrecked 
fast^nough, you had to help.’ 

He looked at her fgr a minute, his face pinched. As her 
went, out and closed the door behind him, Angela kept 
sobbing, the towel, slipped away and forgotten, hanging 
from the edge of the bench under her. 

Childers was sitting up and holding his stomach as 
Adams came hut. He crawled up on one knee, making a 
grinning movement with only his lips. ‘It gets you seein’ 
her like that with me, don’t it? You fightin’ about 
her.’ 

‘Shut up. Start walkin’. I put you fixin’ a picket, and 
come lookin’ and find you totin’ water up here.’ 

‘Ain’t you wonderin’ if she ast me in, Sarjint?’ 

Adams’s eyes smouldered under the overhanging fore- 
head. ‘It don’t matter.’ 

‘Yes, it does. It’s killin’ you because you stuck up for 
her.’ Childers was getting his wind again. ‘I’d had some 
of her if you hadn’t come buttin’ in. I’m goin’ back in 
and show her what it’s like to have a soldier.’ 

‘No, you ain’t,’ Adams said, taking out his pistol and 
motioning with the barrel. ‘Get up. You ain’t goin’ to be 
able to walk back up there.’ 

Childers rose slowly, his fingers spread and his arms 
out from his sides. 

‘The lieutenant ain’t here so you got to use that, huh, 
Adams?’ 

‘Start walkin’.’ 

The other soldier moved off with Adams behind him 
and they walked along in back of the orderly room. He 
stopped with Childers near the rear part of the block- 
house. Adams slipped the Colt back in the holster and 
unbuckled his sword belt. Childers’s square, heavy face 
watched. 



-You figger on fightin’ me?’ 

Adams went on untyittoning his jacket. Childers 
waited, then loosed his and slid it oyer his arms and drew 
off the red undershirt. They were in their pants and boots 
and naked above the waist. 

‘You know belt and ring, Adams?’ Childers asked, 
holding the buckle of his leather belt suggestively. ‘We 
played sabre your regiment started; how about one from 
the Second?’ 

Adams lbked at the brass buckle — a large, retangular 
cast of metal that was nearly a quarter of an inch thick. 
He Jcnew it and it appealed to him." It suited him more 
for the beating he wanted to give Childers was more 
thorough than fists. ‘All right.’ 

Childers glanced at him confidently and unfastened his 
belt and pulled it off quickly. He drew a circle about ten 
feet in diameter with his boot toe, a trenched ljne in the 
soft dirt surface. Then Childers wound a couple turns 
of the belt on his hand, the weighted buckle end swinging 
free. 

‘How many free whacks if one of us steps out first? 
Ten?’ 

‘Fifteen,’ Adams said. ‘I ain’t wantin’ it to go on all 
day.’ 

He doubled his own belt around his long-fingered wide 
hand and put his other arm behind him as Childers 
stepped inside the circle he had made. They moved 
around each other and Childers feinted, then slammed 
the solid buckle along Adams’s ear. ripping part of the 
lobe. Hq.felt warm liquidness going down his neck. 

The pumpkin eyes looked out at Adams. ‘Thought you 
knew it, Adams.’ 

Sergeant Adams circled his hand around in the air 
with the belt and swung buckle edge first and it tore flesh 
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on Childers's jaw. But the private looped hisr overhead 
and'the metal buckle weight c(me down on blood vessel 
and bone in Adams's fjioulder. A paralysis went down hist 
arm and it felt impossibly slow and detached from him 
as he brought his belt around and missed. 

Stepping sideward and swinging his belt, the private 
hit Adams high against his side on the ribs where there 
was little flesh. Adams grunted. The feeling was coming 
back in his aim and he caught Childers twice with a fore 
slash and backhanded swing across his face. "There was 
a swelling red welt under the private’s eye and his lower 
lip was bleeding down over his chin. 

Childers did not step backwards over the circle’s edge. 
He spat the blood and wiped at it with his free hand and 
side-stepped around the perimeter until he was near the 
centre again with more space behind him. The two men 
gripped the back waistband of their pants with the hands 
they were holding behind them and, almost like clumsy 
duellers, stood facing each other and flailed with the lim- 
ber, weighted belts. The irregular thunking sounds of the 
cast buckles hitting their bodies stopped now and then 
as the belts entangled and they unwound them. 

The sun reflected off their bare arms and shoulders. 
Both, of them were bloodied, sweat running in it and 
mixing with the dust kicked up by their feet and mottling 
their arms and faces. They watched each other with 
stained faces as they wielded the flashing belts, moving 
and shifting inside the small circle. 

Childers brought his belt overhand again and it grazed 
on Adams's temple, jerking his head back, making his 
large body go slack as he fell forward on his knees. The 
private leaped towards him and lashed the belt back and 
forth across his naked back, the bright brass of the buckle 
reddening. Adams tried hard to stabilize his mind and 
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ejres, the blockhouse •» careening colour in froht of him. 
He was no longer aware physically of any pain as CJiild- 
«sers beat him, only a steady jarring iigpact on his back. You 
damn fool. Taking this for her. For Graham. How did 
you come here, Adams. There was a merging of voices 
saying Fool, fool , fool, and he realized it was the belt 
striking his back. 

He lashed back at Childers with his belt.*He had to get 
up. Hi s belt wound around the private's, and it was stand- 
off for a moment as the two of them tangled together. 
Adams pushed himself up and stumbled close to Childers 
in untangling the belts. 

'Step out the line,’ Childers lisped with his ripped lip 
and loosened teeth. ‘You’ll get off easier.’ 

Adams squinted and tried to focus, going sideward 
ponderously when the belts came loose and he sensed the 
other swinging at him. The belt hummed in the air going 
past his face. He shook his head and flexed his shoulders 
and his own brine stung the raw skin of his back; but he 
could see Childers better. He loosened the belt end and 
drew the loops on his hand and hit Childers across the 
arm, then on the shoulder. 

The private dangled his own belt as he backed away 
and kept working his wrists in short movements. Then 
he jumped towards Adams, trying the overhand again. 
The sergeant lunged sidewards, twisting clear ard Chil- 
ders sprawled outside the circle as he lost his footing. 
Tired, their stomachs pumping in and out with their 
breathing sounds, the two men looked at each other. 
Childers, foiled over on his side and rose; his arms hang- 
ing down, he waited. 

‘Get-back-in,’ Adams huffeld. ‘Ain’t-goin’-to-end-it-on- 
free-whacks.’ 

‘Go-on. Take-’em. Them-ain’t-the-rules.’ 
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‘Get-iri'-damn-you.’ 

Childers’s mouth pulled up jjn his streaked face as he 
looked at him; then h£ came back in the circle slowly and 
they stalked each other. As he ducked to get inside, 
Adams brought his hand nearer the buckle and banged 
Childers hard on the cheek. The force'slowed him, and 
Adams swung back and forth, the heavy brass hitting 
Childers on die neck and then on the bone behind the 
ear. He stood above Childers and brought almost the full 
length of the belt around and its weighted end thudded 
against Childers’s head. The private bent over and 
tumbled forward, tying half on his shoulder, his arm un- 
der him and his head twisted around. Ralph Adams’s 
belt moved again and again as Childers’s had on his 
back. 

Adams wiped away the blood from his mouth and 
nose and looked down at him. He lay inert, his big body 
curled around and still except for the place under his chin 
that moved with his breathing. 

Sergeant Adams wiped at his mouth again and sham- 
bled over to the blockhouse and leaned against it, his belt 
hanging down from his hand. He stayed there several 
minutes, his chest heaving. Then he unwound the belt 
from # his hand and began rubbing his face with a ban- 
danna, still supporting himself against the blockhouse 
wall. 

Adams gathered up his gear and looked at Childers. 
Then he walked down to the horse trough, dropped his 
things on the ground and immersed his head and shoul- 
ders in the water. He splashed it over him and ducked 
in it three or four times, letting the cold water drip from 
him as he hung over the tfough with his hands holding 
the edge of it. He wet the bandanna and wiped around 
his face and ears. 
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fioyd, riding back from the Dalles settlement saw the 
wet and bloodied looking figure soaking itself in the horse 
{rough. He clucked to his norse and^came galloping across 
the field towards Adams, sliding down quickly as he 
stopped, dust eddies swirling up. 

'You look like a horse stomped you, Sarjint. What hap- 
pened?' 

The gangling, slim orderly tried to help Uhn but Adams 
pushed him away. 

‘What happened, Sarjint?’ 

Adams glanced at him as he bent over to pick up his 
blue jacket and his sword belt and sabre. He held every- 
thing together and threw them over his shoulder, his fore- 
arm wrapped around them, and dusting his hat by pound- 
ing it on his leg. He paused before walking away. 

‘Childers is up behind the blockhouse,' he said. ‘You 
better drag him down here and see if he’s dead.’ Then he 
started for the orderly room, his lacerated back still wet 
and the water running down his pants. 

Inside the orderly room Adams put on his jacket and 
the other equipment. The cloth rubbed against him, and 
he tightened the cross-belt gingerly, settling it carefully 
on his shoulder. He took the remount papers from the 
table and went out to get his gelding and the company 
horses the lieutenant wanted exchanged. 

The warm sun felt good as he rode along the road to 
the settlement, holding the lead ropes to the horses be- 
hind him. Hunched over slightly, his long chest and arms 
curving, Adams looked across the part of the Columbia 
he could ^ee to the mountains’ spans beyond. He looked 
at all of it without concentration and licked the hardened 
crust of blood in the comer of his mouth. One of the most 
useless fights l ever got in, he thought. What good to it? 
He thought of Graham, the cause of it, and his wife, and 
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felt nottfmg in whipping Childers, uncertainty boiling 
aropnd in his mind about how^ie came to be in the cabin 
with her. Yes, Adairs told himself. Just like Roan saitU. 
Vm pushing them all away from me. Me and the Graham 
fanrity. 

When he picked up the new horses and returned to 
camp the company was back from the march: .They had 
unsaddled and a few of the dragoons were cooling their 
animals out, walking around with them in the exercise 
ring below the picket. Sergeant Adams rode ^underneath 
the shade of some trees with the remounts tied off in 
pairs behind him; He motioned a couple of the men over 
to take them and dismounted. 

Corporal Roan came over while he was unsaddling and 
waited until the soldiers left to take the remounts down 
to the picket. He watched Early as he threw one of the 
stirrups up and started unfastening the cinch on the geld- 
ing. 

‘Lord amighty, Adams, you near killed Childers,’ he 
said. ‘Some of the boys got him hid out from the lieu- 
tenant until they get him fixed up.’ 

‘Ain’t that too bad.’ Adams dropped the stirrup back 
as he finished and went around the horse to do up the 
long, end of the cinch. 

‘How did it get started again? Him?’ 

Adams turned and looked at Roan and said nothing. 
Then he pulled off the saddle and started carrying it as 
Roan took the gelding and followed. 

‘Some of ’em think you worked him off the march 
special to whip him,’ Roan said. 

‘Let ’em think what they want.’ 

The southern corporal looked at him anxiously. ‘You 
ought to tell ’em. You ought to tell ’em you didn’t, 
Adams. Another of them marches of Graham’s today 
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and they’ll ready to blame anybody who sticffs up for 
him on anythin’. A lot of j ’em are sayin’ it was just you 
•till bein’ mad because he talked atyout her.’ 

’They got Childers. Let ’em ask him.’ 

‘He won’t say nothin’. I don’t figger he’s goin’ to.’ 

Adams expected the answer. No matter what else Chil- 
ders might be, he got what he had from the same school. 
It would stay private between them. 

Adams started in to the saddle rack and Roan fastened 
the gelding and caught Adams’s arm. ‘You and me’s 
been together quite a spell, but damn, Adams, if you don’t 
tell jpm somethin’ there’s most of ’em goin’ to be sidin’ 
with Childers. Thinkin’ you was too rough just for what 
happened in the tent.’ 

‘I ain’t callin’ no company meetin’ to explain what I 
do.’ 

‘What’s happenin’ to you?’ Roan asked in his soft voice. 

But Adams went inside the tack house with his saddle 
and did not answer. Hell with them , he thought. But he 
was aware of his friend behind him and knew he didn’t 
mean it. It was Edward Shirley Graham and Angela 
Graham and the whole way everything was coming apart. 
He slammed the saddle tree on the rack, knowing it was 
too late to tell Graham to send her back to New England. 
Or Vancouver or any place. 

He came back out past Roan. ‘Where’s the lieutenant?* 

‘We just got back awhile ago and he was over to the 
orderly room. Everybody rode along today nice and 
parade-like,’ Roan said with elaborate sarcasm. ‘He’s the 
only one^at enjoyed it. Gloves was real happy.’ 

He won't be, Adams thought, when she tells him about 
Childers. 

‘I’m goin’ up to the orderly room. Tell him the new 
horses is here.’ 
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He stated walking up the gently down-sloping field. 
His. back was stiff and sore an<jl he did not swing his arms 
very high as he walled; he kept thinking how they were 
going to lose another man with no Indian battle or any 
fighting at all. There’d be a hanging down at Vancouver 
in the same place where they hung f6negade Indians. 
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Lieutenant Gsaham did not see Adams return- 
ing with the remounts and after waiting a f?W minutes in 
the orderly room he left for his cabin. It had been a good 
march and* his short steps that were like an adjutant’s 
parade walk were brisk and jaunty. Reaching the cabin, 
he iqpunted the low stoop. 

‘We’re back,’ he said, smiling. 

There was nothing of the morning in her as she crossed 
the room to him quickly. He kissed her. When his arms 
relaxed she moved against his shoulder and continued 
holding hers around him. 

‘Hey, this is a warm return,’ he said and laughed, then 
held her back from him. ‘Have I been away long enough 
to deserve that?’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘How was the march?’ 

‘Very good. We had a practice charge at Five Mile 
Creek and you should have seen them.’ His hands were 
still on the slight ledges of her hips and he squeezed them 
against her waist. ‘They will give an account of them- 
selves when we’re ready.’ 

He saw her Vince and stopped smiling. ‘What’s the 
matter, Angela? Did I hurt you?’ 

‘No,’ she said hurriedly. ‘No. I scraped my side on 
the barre 1 ,, in the kitchen.’ 

‘Maybe you better let me sej it. Is it bad?’ 

‘No, honestly, it’s nothing, Ed. A little tender, that’s all.’ 

Tm sorry. I didn’t know.’ 

He regarded her a moment, turned, and began taking 
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off his equipment. Angela watched him, her slinder body 
poi$ed and one hand drawn upy unconsciously, wanting to 
tell him, needing th* help he could give. 

But she thought what it would mean, one of his men. 
The 'soldier’s death or whatever tlie army did, and in 
that Ed’s own destruction. He wofild give up his com- 
pany. The public talk about a soldier and her, public. All 
his service hi would be going through it again. And she 
had come out here against what he wanted. Wasn’t 
somehow part of the blame hers? * 

Angela looked a( her husband and thought how much 
his place here meant to him in a deep personal §ense, 
not to mention the army service he had planned, and 
knew she could never tell him. 

Ed finished hanging up his belt and the sword and 
went into die kitchen dusting his jacket. He got a drink 
of water and, holding the cup, asked, ’Did Boyd get the 
oil?’ 

‘No. I don’t know. I mean, I didn’t see him bring it. 
I’ll look and see.’ 

‘It’s not important. I just wondered.’ He put the cup 
down and pulled the lamp out and shook it. ‘I guess not. 
It’s hard to find any more; nothing coming in with most 
of the traders gone.’ 

She was aware that he was talking but it was only 
sounds as she thought how confused she had seemed over 
the oil. 

‘What did you say, Ed?’ 

He let the lamp go back against the wall and looked 
from the kitchen, smiling. ‘I just said I guess, he didn’t 
find any lamp oil.’ 

There was the noise of someone on the steps outside as 
he came back in the room with her. He went past her to 
answer the door and Angela felt a flash of anxiety. 
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k was Sergeant Adams, an Indian with him^He ges- 
tured at the Indian. ‘He ^brought a dispatch from the 
regiment,’ he told Graham. 

As Graham took it and began reading, Adams’s eyes 
looked past him briefly at Angela, then back to Gf&ham. 
He couldn’t understand why she had not told her hus- 
band about Childers. -Angela saw him stare at her and 
looked away from him, nervously rubbing the back of 
one hand, wanting to move from the door. 

‘They diet Kamiakin’s main force south of Walla 
Walla,’ Graham said. He folded the message over. ‘You 
better have the company assemble, Sergeant. I want to 
talk to them.’ 

‘Movement orders, Lieutenant?’ 

‘Ye?.’ 

The*-e was a smile on Adams’s face as he saluted and 
left with the Nez Perce. But as he walked away from 
them his long face drew up in puzzlement; he had ex- 
pected Childers to be in arrest by now. 

Graham turned to his wife and closed the door. ‘It’s 
from Colonel Wool wine,’ he told her. ‘He wants me to 
move the company up to Fort Walla Walla and join the 
rest of the regiment. I’ll have to make arrangements for 
you.’ 

Angela felt a sudden panic, thinking of being separated 
from him now, the morning still cruel and fresh. ‘I can 
go with you, can’t I?’ 

I ‘This isn’t just a journey to Walla Walla,’ he said. 
‘The regiment had to fight through to the families in the 
Fort. Thg Yakimas have gathered a siege party of nearly 
a thousand; he says Kamiakin is getting more braves 
every day.’ 

‘But if they’re in the Fort, they must have beaten the 
Indians.’ 
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'If the); were winning' do you think they Afould need 
our c company? We’re the only reserve the Colonel has.’ 

She realized what J\e was not saying. 'Then they need 
you to help get them out. The Indians are still there. But 
you and the rest of them, how cap you expect to get 
through that many? How do they think you could?’ 

‘We don’t know they will stay there. They jnust have 
lost quite a ffew in the fighting with our regiment, too.’ 
He glanced at the folded message he was holding. ‘We 
knew I would be ordered out sometime.’ 

Everything, the enormity of the morning, this separa- 
tion, his small chances, hit her all at once and she pressed 
against him suddenly. ‘Not so soon, Ed. Not so quickly.’ 

They stood together, holding each other and feeling 
only their own breathing. And in those moments he was 
not the army officer with an automation of trained sense 
and feeling but a young man whose love was in the fum- 
bling, hard way he took her, the pressures of his kisses on 
her face and mouth. 

‘You think you will be so ready,’ she said after a while. 
‘You imagine going through it and it doesn’t frighten you 
because it hasn’t really happened.’ 

‘It will only be a few weeks, Angela.’ 

She moved and brushed the dark loose strands of hair 
back to the side. ‘When will you leave?’ 

‘Tomorrow. The Cornishes said you could stay with 
them if I was ordered away. I’ll send one of the men in 
to tell them.’ 

Angela looked at him and smiled. ‘I’ll separate the 
things you’ll need.’ 

As she went towards the bedroom, he called after her, 
‘Not too much. It all has to go on a horse.’ 

He put on his belt and hat and she came to the door 
with him as he left. She heard him walking away, and 
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theamemonj of the soldier and the morning cam^ harshly 
as she leaned against the door, her head pressed into it. 


As Sergeant Adams saw the lieutenant approachirfg, he 
brought the company at attention. Graham returned his 
salute. 

( Be at ease,’ he told them. They shuffled tround in the 
unfamiliar dismounted formation. 

’One of the friendlies came in a while a go w ith a dis- 
patch from Colonel Woolwine. He met a large force of 
Yakigias near Fort Walla Walla and the regiment took 
pretty heavy casualties reaching the Fort. He wants this 
company to reinforce him.’ 

The dragoons looked around at each other, smiles break- 
ing; it what they wanted. It was what Adams wanted. 

‘I wish we could’ve had a few more days,’ Graham 
said. 

‘These ain’t new men, Lieutenant,’ Adams said. 
‘They’re ready. They’ve been fightin’ redskins quite a 
spell.’ 

Graham smiled oddly, as if he had expected Adams’s 
defence. ‘Discipline isn’t killing Indians.’ 

What kind of officer was he? Adams wondered. He 
had never seen one like him even from the Point. Maybe 
some of the men were right. Maybe he was afraid. 

Lieutenant Graham saw the eyes going away from his 
and the tightening of their faces, but he did not show it 
outwardly. 

‘Make *ip your rolls tonight,’ he told them. ‘We’re 
moving out for Walla Walla after reveille. Commissary 
issue before we mount.’ 

‘I suppose the lieutenant wants to let the inspection go 
tomorrow then?’ Adams asked. 
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‘No, Sergeant.’ 

He called them to attention, turned them back to 
Adams, and was gope. 

Adams dismissed them and they stood around shifting 
their Veet, waiting until Graham w|s some distance away, 
listening to his footsteps going regularly back towards his 
cabin. Sam Beard, who was half Chocktaw, let his sabre 
make a clicking noise as he dropped it back in the scab- 
bard. 

“Tomorrow we see mebbe the book scafe Yakimas. 
Tomorrow we see if we got man. I don’t think so, meb- 
be.’ 

It summed up simply what they all thought. 

Graham felt the tensing of his men behind him when 
he left the formation. He sensed their anger about the 
company’s discipline, had seen it in the challenging way 
Adams’s black eyes went into him. He had depended on 
it against the thousand Yakimas. Nothing disciplines a 
man as much as telling him he has none. 

Angela had finished packing when he came back to the 
cabin and was changing to her night clothes. He saw the 
extra saddlebags and riding skirt she had left out. He 
picked the skirt up from the trunk and held it. 

‘There isn’t any need to ride in yourself tomorrow. 
You won’t need these,’ he said. ‘The Cornishes will come 
out and take you back in their buggy.’ 

She tied her long hair in back and came over to him, 
her slim body curving where the coarse nightgown was 
tied around her waist. Tm going with you, Ed.’ 

'Angela, we talked about it. I wish you coqld. I wish 
there were some way.* 

‘There are other women at Walla Walla. They got 
there with their husbands.’ 

He looked at her, the black hair pulled away from the 
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pal* lengthy of throat, and laid the skirt on tke trunk. 
‘Don’t make it harder. They would feel responsible for 
you; it wouldn’t be fair to*them. You didn’t see how'the 
Yakimas treated the missionary family at Celilo. A white 
woman, a soldier’s wife, would be like sending Kamiakin 
a message. I couldn’t take you with us.’ 

‘The women at Walla Walla, some of them are sol- 
diers’ wives,’ she persisted. ‘Am I different? Ed, because 
I was raised in New England?’ 

He took ’hold of the iron bedstead, turning away from 
her. ‘There were treaties when they wenttKere. There 
was yo war with the Indians.’ 

Angela touched his shoulder and waited until he looked 
at her again. ‘Ed, I love you. I want to stay with you.’ 
When he stood there and did not say anything, she asked, 
‘Do you always have to be so perfect in what you believe, 
unwilling to see that your wife can have normal feelings 
and maybe not be perfect, the way you think? I know 
what it is to you to be in the army, how you feel about it, 
being the best in your grade.’ 

‘It’s what they pay me for, Angela. The army has a 
right to expect it.’ 

She knew it was partly what drove him, made him 
what he was. And the other she had seen long before the 
army, that first day in Albany. His smallness, that seemed 
to force him always to prove himself. 

'Ed, you’re going with them on it, these men in your 
company. You’ll have to depend on them. I want you to 
be liked,’ she said. ‘Don’t make it so hard for everyone to 
understate you.’ 

‘I can’t go around clapping everyone on the back,’ he 
answered. ‘Can’t you see? They would think I was un- 
sure, handly qualified to tell them what to do.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. Just let them know you a little.’ 
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Graha^ji, who loved her and who loved the f army, only 
differently, believed she could never feel what it was. 

‘Ifou can stay wijh the Cornish family until we g* 
back,’ he said; and it did not have to be said again. 

Thfey came together by the irop, bed, in the instinct of 
their love, and Angela felt herself crying. She had tried 
not to; but it came, almost as something separate from 
her. He felt her hair’s coolness against his neck and did 
not want to leave it. 


It was after they had saddled and finished with the 
mounted inspection that Roan loped up on his Rorse 
where Adams was waiting at the head of the column of 
dragoons. He turned the bay quickly, hard, more viciously 
than he ever rode an animal. 

’That damn lieutenant took two of my men and put 
’em on the wagons because they had their sabres tied on 
the saddle instead of wearin’ ’em,’ he told Sergeant 
Adams. ‘Two of the best dragoons in this here company, 
doin’ detail.’ 

‘They’re supposed to wear their sabres,’ Adams an- 
swered. 

They moved their horses back near the comer of the 
blockhouse to let one of the supply wagons past. It rum- 
bled on down towards the end of the company column. 

‘I don’t know why you side with him,’ Roan said. 
‘You don’t like him. You know the cap’n would never 
pull somethin’ like this. Runnin’ the company with a regu- 
lar gig business like the ’Cademy.’ 

'He does what he has to, do. He thinks he’s doin’ right. 
You ain’t never goin’ to change him. Til tell him you 
stuck up for your men; he’ll understand that.’ • 

Adams grinned in that narrow way of his, and Corporal 
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Roan granted and spurred his horse back towards his 
place in the line. 

Sergeant Adams started Sway froig the blockhouse and 
saw the buggy with Mrs Graham. It had been around 
the comer of the log building from them and they had 
not seen her. Adams wanted to go on back to the column, 
but he didn’t. He turned his horse beside the buggy, out 
of his element and embarrassed because he knew she had 
heard them. And he was remembering the thing with 
Childers. 

‘Momin’, Missus Graham,’ he said. 

Shf looked up at the long-legged sergeant, her face 
strained with meeting him. ‘Roan doesn’t know him. Ser- 
geant Adams,’ she said, an odd pleading in her eyes. 
‘You don’t understand him. None of you do. You have 
to try. Please.’ 

He moved on the horse a little, wanting to go and 
wishing he had not stopped. 

‘Please, Sergeant. Promise you’ll try. Some day you 
will know what I’m trying to say.’ 

Adams, not knowing what else to answer, said, ‘Yes, 
ma’m.’ Then he touched his hat and pulled the gelding 
around slowly, riding aimlessly towards the wagons in the 
rear because he didn’t want to go back where he had been, 
where she could still see him. Anyway, he thought, it'll 
take more than me to undo all the trouble she O’ i her 
husband have caused. 

Lieutenant Graham came out of the orderly room fol- 
lowed by two civilians, a boy and a man. They stopped 
by the bqggy with Angela and the man got up and took 
the reins as Graham mounted his horse and brought him- 
self alongside the buggy. 

'Doctor Cornish will look after you,’ he told her. 
‘We’ll be back soon.’ 
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‘Take^care of yourself, Ed.’ She sat very, stiff inathe 
ligfctrig. 

‘Good-bye, Angel?.’ 

The buggy passed him and he sat on the grey, a small 
erect'figure, waving to her as the,buggy turned out of the 
camp towards the Dalles settlement. Then he rode over to 
where Adams had returned to his place with ihe leading 
horsemen, Hfe looked back along the column, raised his 
gloved hand. ‘F’aaahd, ho ! ’ 

In the_ .spanning ground basin near Wallifia Gap and 
along the brown; and black-tinged bank of the Snake 
south of Walla Walla, Kamiakin’s Indian army ( built 
careless fires. They had met the Bostons and their great 
chief Crooked Leg; and the hundreds of Yakimas and 
Klickitat warriors danced and sang of their individual 
braveries in the battle near Wild Horse Creek. 

Among the sprawled camps of wickiups and scattered 
separate fires they leaped and danced, shaking their lances 
and short bows of cedar or bone. The bows were made 
with fish-glue and deer sinew wrappings and were only 
thirty inches in length; but they did not seem small after 
you had faced them once or twice. Winter leggings and 
skin jackets had been left in their village lodges and they 
wore only the azian clouts and moccasins, with smears of 
war-red sumac and flower dyes over their naked bodies. 
One had thrown his trophy, a blue dragoon jacket, over 
his shoulders and whirled and danced with the armless 
sleeves flapping around him; another had pushed a visored 
Albert down on his head and his family feathers were 
sticking inside the black leather front strap dpt was for 
the chin. To them. Wild Horse Creek was a victory over 
the Bostons and the preaching of the subchiefs brought 
new warriors. More struck the tribal post and came down 
from the mountains in their decked war parties to join 
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Kamiakin, representations streaming up even fr«*n south 
of the Columbia in the blood pledge of five yean of war. 
Shey were confident. 


When the wind was right. Colonel Woolwine and his 
dragoon regiment and the civilians crowded inside the 
Walla Walla stockade could sometimes faiAtly hear the 
Indian shouts and they could always see the smoke from 
the fires. Hfe had lost more than thirty men iq^fhe two 
days' fighting at Wild Horse Creek., His five under- 
strength dragoon companies shared the narrow enclosed 
space of the Fort with the settlers and missionaries who 
had escaped the ranging Indian war parties and reached 
Walla Walla. Wagons, horses, soldiers, children and 
steamy family camps were jammed across the open area 
of the stockade. A horseway had been kept clear near the 
stockade gates for the movement of the army patrols that 
passed back and forth continuously scouting Kamiakin. 

With the provisions and stores they had, Colonel Wool- 
wine knew it could not be a long siege even if Kamiakin 
did not attack immediately. Hardly more than a third of 
the civilians had brought any food; most had saved only 
themselves and their wagons. The infantry he had been 
promised at Vancouver was still a month’s march away; 
Kamiakin and his people were less than twenty min- 
utes. 

So Woolwine, whom the Indians called Crooked Leg, 
wasted no staff discussion on the force he had tried 
to hold oig at Dalles. He had sent the dispatch to F Com- 
pany knowing he was committing his only reserve, know- 
ing one company was hardly a tangible margin in beating 
Kamiakin* and getting the civilians through to Vancou- 
ver and the coast. But whatever he did, he would have to 
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do it vm th the help of F Company; so he did not ntpon 
over his decision. 

When the Indiap had been sent with the dispatch, 
Woolwine and his executive officer stood around outside 
in the disarray of cluttered Encampments and wagons 
and the more regular files of his two hundred and twelve 
remaining dragoons. He met the returning patrols when 
they came ih, climbed to the firing walk around the wall, 
watched and talked with the sentry detail — and waited. 

• ‘Nothing but reports of more Indians joining him,’ he 
told the executive. He looked down at the numbers of 
women and children, the unweildy settler wagons. ‘Makes 
that one company at Dalles pretty damned important, 
doesn’t it?’ 

‘If Os ey gets through to them with the dispatch,’ the 
major said. 

‘The Perce will get to them all right. I’m worrying 
about F Company. Kamiakin seems to be concentrating 
most of his people south of us, the way they’ll have to 
come. What’s that officer’s name who has it?’ 

‘Graham, sir. Brand new.’ 

‘Yes, he’s the one who replaced Canby. Well,’ he said, 
turning back and watching through the firing slit on the 
wall, ‘he’ll get old pretty fast bringing them up here past 
Kamiakin.’ 

But there was no humour in his face. The forty blades 
of F Company were vital. And he knew the chances it 
was taking, getting through eleven or twelve hundred 
warriors. 

‘Colonel, even with F Company, we’re going to have a 
devil of a time trying to get all these people out. Trying 
to engage with Kamiakin and protect a wagon train of 
nearly two hundred civilians with less than thrq? hundred 
men.’ 
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‘We aren’t going to sit inside this stockade nd wait,' 
Colonel Woolwine said. ‘Only way we can cwne close 
t# evening up with their dumber i^ to be moving and 
fighting them on horse.’ He looked at the executive. 
‘Kamiakin has enough braves now to take this Fort in 
ten days. I don’t intend to wait for that, even if we had 
the food and stores.’ 

Both of them turned back to watching, th i n k in g about 
how much depended on the unit under the new lieutenant 
at Dalles. 


Many miles downstream the little column of Company 
F set out, their dragoon flag carried open and the fierce 
pride of the long knives in its faded colours. The Yakima 
scouts might see it and smile among themselves about the 
military rules and the lack of stealth of the pony soldiers 
and perhaps admire a little the 'men they had to kill. 

Once outside the settlement Graham led them in a 
twisting and doubling maze along shadow lines of trees 
and through covered ravines where they moved single 
file and took the wagons and pack animals around. He 
made them move without visible movement, covering 
their trails a hundred ways, men and horses and wagons 
disappearing like a caravan moving into the desert and 
out of sight. 

There were no cooking fires in the daylight; at night 
the few he allowed were dug in and hidden by blanket 
flies. These men who had moved before with challenging 
openness ^gainst Indians now moved as shadows across 
the ground. They grumbled and obeyed. It would be 
temporary. They were dragoons. 

And it* was Graham’s company who saw the Yakimas 
first. Sam Beard and Hardish, scouting far ahead of the 
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others, «ame on them, squatted and gorged on hunt meat, 
careless and noisy, but a war party because their women 
were not with theip. The tufo scouts watched and rode 
back from the security point to the main column of dra- 
goons. Two miles behind, they came on the company 
head and rode alongside Graham and Adams. 

‘Big party,' Beard said, his round, lama-like face happy. 
‘Two, three ‘miles, mebbe. Old fires. Plenty good for us.' 

‘How many you figger they are?’ Adams asked. 

‘Eighty .or more, I reckon,’ Hardish answfered. ‘Yaki- 
mas. Careless and invitin'.* 

‘I’ll ride up and take a look, Lieutenant,’ Sergeant 
Adams said, his dark eyes sparkling. ‘Sounds like they 
got tired waitin’ for Kamiakin to move on the Fort and 
splintered off. It ought to be easy, two or three good 
charges.’ 

‘We’re going around them.’ 

‘Lieutenant, this’s a chance to get ourselves some Injun 
troops. Bellyin’ up to that meat thinkin’ how they’re 
winnin’ this war,’ Adams told him, his lips drawn nar- 
rowly. Graham couldn’t know he was remembering the 
Cascades or that it was this memory that made Adams’s 
face look as it did. 

‘Our job is to reinforce Colonel Woolwine at Walla 
Walla. We’re not going to do anything else. Sergeant. 
Our mission is to get through to the Fort. We’re going 
to comply with those orders.’ 

‘You ain’t goin’ to pass this up? A chance like this, 
Lieutenant?' Adams asked, incredulous, and under it the 
anger coming in him. 

‘We’re not going to attack them. We’ll infiltrate two or 
three riders at a time if we have to, until the whole com- 
pany is past them.’ 

Sam Beard and Hardish s^t their horses and watched 
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Sergeant Acjams, waiting. His voice came harshjto them. 
‘All right, yoii heard the lieutenant. Get backnip there 
and keep your eyes on that party, '{ell the flank scouts. 
We’re goin* around.’ 

The information whispered back along the coluifut of 
dragoons. Graham was afraid to fight. Their loyalty, 
honed by the soft and the strong and the sometimes cold 
voice of Adams, was lost now. They were* soldiers who 
doubted the courage of one of them. And the hours of 
dismounted drill and discipline within discipline returned 
in their minds now and made them sullpt£ Their accusal 
and {pnsion hung and burned like the heat of the still 
Oregon sun. 

At their head rode the small, blue-coated Graham, a 
square sculpture that seemed as unmindful of their anger 
as he v»s of the occasional switching of his grey’s tail. 

‘By God, hope this ole horse whinnies at them Injun 
ponies,’ a dragoon said back in the column. But he rode 
with his hand out and his body forward, ready to close 
around the horse’s nose. Broodingly, the company obeyed. 

‘You forgettin’ what these people did to the cap’n?’ 
Corporal Roan asked Adams as he passed him where he 
was turning the company. 

‘You’re a corporal. You don’t take sides against your 
officer,’ Adams said flatly. ‘You heard the order.’ 

But he rode ahead and caught up with Lieutena<’ Gra- 
ham as they circled out two or three miles around the 
Yakima party. He watched the rhythmic horsemanship 
of the officer; he watched the young face and wide-look- 
ing eyes. f)amn him, he thougth. Running this company 
with his scientific war. And his yellow streak. 

‘They think we’re runnin’ away from a fight. Lieuten- 
ant.’ He almost said ‘again.’ 

Graham did not turn. ‘Wp are.’ 
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'We got to run up on some of ’em, maybe the liege 
party itself. Could of made it better, Lieutenant, gettin’ 
rid of this party. They wefe cocky; didn’t even have 
guards out.’ 

The other turned and hilt face seemed as barren as 
Adams’s. ‘We would have lost men, Sergeant. Our mis- 
sion is to reinforce the regiment with the whole com- 
pany. We’rcfgoing to accomplish that. My personal popu- 
larity was never part of my orders.’ 

— Likfvspmething right out of the classroom,* Adams told 
himself, ‘Yessh, 'lieutenant.’ 

The small company of soldiers crept around the, Yaki- 
mas, blanket strips muffling their metal sounds, dragoons 
cursing the sabres they didn’t want to wear, and Hardish 
and the Chocktaw Beard picking their way along the 
down-side of the ridges as they fixed on the Yakimas and 
watched them for movement or sign. Like the shameless 
coyote circles the sleeping bear, like the shameless coyote 
circles the sleeping bear, like the shameless coyote circles 
the sleeping bear, the white-feather legend came in the 
plopping of the horses’ hoofs to the men. 

They passed carefully, the riders threading their way 
slowly and skilfully; in two hours the wagons, which had 
gone out farther along the screening of the trees and the 
ridge following the river, caught up with them. The 
column rode into a wide corridor below the wooded hills 
that went down to the river plain. 

Graham separated them at the river’s edge and made 
them water in groups of twos and threes, returning to 
concealment in the closely spaced pines wherp they had 
stopped. He walked among the dragoons as they rested, 
aware of their staring silence and economy of reply when 
he asked them about their horses or themselvec. The re- 
venge had been there in tl\e lazy digesting braves, the 
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revdhge for jh'eir captain, and the soft-faced bay of an 
officer had taken it and with it their honour/He lpd 
vifented them to live by regulation, t> y the book. They 
gave him that. It was regulation, nothing more, that held 
them now. 

But Graham would not show them he knew. He moved 
off by himself on the landspit that curved into the swift- 
running Columbia and watched the water. He thought 
of Angela, what she had told him. But he was right. How 
can you issue apologies for orders? The army -trusted* 
you. The intangible thing that was noMThe man or one 
mind or one anything, trusted you. Men believed. They 
had to look at you and know they could believe. Your 
own feelings had no right to interfere in this. He was 
right, he told himself again. It must be like that to survive. 

Sergta-’t Adams saw him standing alone and walked 
out beside him, drawn unconsciously to watching the 
moving water with him. 

‘There’s no ford ’long here,’ he said. ‘Only one’s near 
the Fort.’ 

‘It was hard for them, wasn’t it?’ 

The recognition surprised Adams but it didn’t change 
anything. ‘They ain’t used to runnin’ away. Lieutenant.’ 

‘It’s sometimes harder to run than fight,’ the lieuten- 
ant said, and kicked a loose stone in the water and watched 
it slide away into the depths. Then he swung • Mind 
and put his gloves on carefully. ‘We’ll wait here until the 
scouts report back. Tell the men.’ 

Adams, his dark face darker under the shading visor 
and the overshadowing trees, watched him walk back to 
his slim-legged grey. Adams rqfumed to where most of 
the men were sitting around under the trees, resting. He 
dropped down beside Corporal Roan, his long calves and 
thighs stretched out flat on the ground. 
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‘We wait until Sam Beard finds Kamiakin.and his Ahain 
party,’ Hfc announced. 

‘Hope them Yakipias knoufc we’re fightin’ by the bo#k 
and won’t take no ’vantage* of us while we’re manoo- 
veriif ,’ one of the dragoons said. 

‘Shut up,’ Adams said with quiet viciousness. 

The man stood up and looked at him a minute, then 
shrugged an& ambled away. A few others followed. Cor- 
poral Roan looked at them, put his hands behind his head, 
ineked^he fingers together and laid back on their pillow. 

‘No need $jfc\*in’ all riled,’ he said. 'Maybe that old 
boy was just sayin’ what they’re all thinkin’.’ 

'Let him keep his thinkin’ to hisself,’ Adams said, his 
black eyes fastening on something in front of him. 'Don’t 
need no private soldiers tellin’ us how to run this com- 
pany. This company sure is changin’.’ 

Roan glanced over at him and then looked down at 
Lieutenant Graham below them, working on his saddle 
roll. *It sure is,’ he said. 

Adams knew it was Graham who made him flare at 
the soldier; the thought smouldered in him because he had 
acted like a recruit. He rose abruptly and pulled the long- 
ended Colt around off his loins and went over and began 
needlessly inspecting the loosened girth on his horse. Just 
like you, he thought as his hand drew along the horse’s 
warm belly and the gelding looked around at him. Kick- 
ing out at anybody when you're mad. 

He saw Boyd sitting against a tree, holding a piece of 
paper on his knee and writing. Adams went over near 
him. 

‘What’re you doin’?’ t 

Boyd looked up from wetting the pencil in his mouth 
and smiled with his sheepish kind of embarrassment, cov- 
ering the paper with his hand. ‘I’m keepin’ a history of 
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ouAnarch. \Vhen I get me four or five fogies in this army 
and the fightin' is all over, I can set down and if ad about 
how it was.* 

'That’s a hell of a waste of time,’ Adams told him. 
Then he peered down at where Boyd held the paper. ‘I 
didn’t know you could write.’ 

‘Sure I can. I might even make up some stories from 
what I get put down.’ 

‘Let me see it.’ 

He handed it to him and Adams looked at the~printe£ 
letters, going light and dark where Boyd*had wet the pen- 
cil : £ evilly at 3 Am, left at $. No Injuns. / da ride to Day 
Choots. 10 miles (guessed). Mud Springs next. About 
11 miles. Lt. put wagons in middle of column, 20 men be- 
hind. Boyd was keeping his history in great detail. 

He !i: *->Hed it back to him and shrugged and started 
off. He stopped, looking back at Boyd. ‘There’s some 
map paper in my saddle pouch. I ain’t goin’ to use it,’ he 
said. ‘You can have it if you want.’ 

‘I sure do, Sarjint. It’s hard gettin’ anythin’ to write 
on.’ 

‘Well,’ Adams said, ‘just don’t be messin’ up my roll.’ 
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Thescouts came riding back like flushed quail as they 
descended the slopes ahead of the tree area where the 
company waited. Their horses were sweat-flecked and 
blovvn-jvhen they rode in and dismounted. 

‘Kamiakin’s gbs hisself ever’ brave what can tote a gun 
or bow down out of mountains,’ Hardish told the; lieu- 
tenant. ‘Eight hundred of ’em or better. Klickitats and 
some others with ’em, too. You oughta to see ’em.’ 

‘You think it’s the main siege party?’ 

‘Yessir, Lieutenant. Ain’t no doubt. Is there, Sam?’ 

Beard nodded. ‘Plenty braves.’ 

And as he often did when English didn’t come fast 
enough he lapsed in the hand language of his people. He 
held out his hands, their palms up, then brought them in 
front of his face with their backs to his eyes, moving them 
left in a small circle. 

Graham watched him, and behind the lieutenant Adams 
and .Hardish looked at each other and grinned. This 
would show him how wet the backs of his ears were. 

‘Sam doesn’t agree with you. He thinks there are closer 
to a thousand of them,’ Graham said to Hardish. 

‘Yessir,’ Hardish managed to answer. ‘Well, Lieu- 
tenant, Sam’s got a better eye on that than me. I figger he’s 
closer to bein’ right.’ 

It amazed Adams that Graham could know any of the 
plains sign language, or that he could read Beard’s half 
sleepy way of making it. The same feeling had •come be- 
fore when he saw Graham sitting alone in the orderly 
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roofh with th^ lamp out, taking a Sharps carbine apart 
and putting it 'together again over and over th^ke in the 
darkness. When it came like this ljp thought the little 
officer must have spent every spare minute studying In- 
dians and weapons or any of the dozens of things where 
Adams had seen his unexpected familiarity; and in that 
brief while Adams admired him professionally. But it 
always passed because he would rememblr something 
else he did, like the endless inspections and sabre drill, 
the training march. Or running around the Yakima, war- 
party. 

‘Gijess Casino and his braves want in on takin’ Walla 
Walla,’ Adams said. ‘Make him a big chief like he was 
once, with all them slaves he brought into Vancouver 
carpetin’ the ground with furs for him.’ 

Lieutenant Graham looked thoughtful. He asked 
Adams, ‘Sergeant, if you were Kamiakin and had this 
position, how would you put your braves?’ 

‘Don’t make much difference, does it, Lieutenant? We 
ain’t sortie-in’ through a thousand of ’em.’ 

‘It’s a military question, Sergeant.’ 

Now we’re going to stand here and discuss tactics and 
manoeuvres, Adams thought. Maybe even refight some of 
the Mexican war. But the lieutenant waited. 

He shrugged and looked at Graham. ‘Keep my toe on 
the bottom of the mountains much as I could. Kac kin 
ain’t goin’ to let his tribe get far away from their lodges 
in the Cascades, but he wants to keep Walla Walla 
blocked off. Don’t guess I’d count too much on the Klicks 
or them others; the Klicks won’t stay if it gets hard. He 
ain’t their chief even if they are blood-related and the 
Klicks ain’t so religious-minded about a war chief that 
ain’t one *f their own.’ 

‘That’s what I think, top,’ Graham said. ‘He won’t 
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move too far with all the braves down incite valley *iand 
nothing hut squaws or dog soldiers and oldf men watching 
their villages. They jvon't strdtch all the way to the river . 
They will stay massed, keeping room to move back up 
in the mountains when they want to.’ 

‘That’s fine. Lieutenant, only we can’t swim up the 
Columbia or get across it here. That’s Klickitat country 
on the other* side, even if we could get across the river. 
Get engaged with some of them and Kamiakin and his 
-maHV^arty’d come around behind us on this £ide and box 
us real good.’ 

‘There’s a way to flank them.’ 

Adams and the two scouts looked at each other, and 
Adams said, ‘Some people hold the Injuns don’t have 
flanks, Lieutenant.’ 

‘So I’ve heard,’ Lieutenant Graham replied as though 
he were a hundred years old. ‘I think they’re wrong. Let’s 
ride up forward and see this siege party.’ 

They swung on their horses and the four of them went 
back up the slopes, the shadowing horizon line of the 
high rising Cascades west of them. After a few miles 
Beard signalled and they stopped and tied their horses in 
a patch of good foliage, then followed him up a steep 
bank where there was no trail. Two or three hundred 
yards higher, where the undergrowth thinned and fell 
away in a bald, almost grassless cliff of rocks they crawled 
on their stomachs up to the edge of the short weeds and 
bushes. They lay and peered down from where the scouts 
had been. 

In the wide defilade of wooded ridge and descending 
river basin that ran several miles across in front of them, 
they saw the Yakimas. hundreds of them scattered and 
spread over the ground like black-dotted herd»-of bison; 
ponies and braves and smokq.from the fires reaching two 
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mites or more. They were in the ravines and the gullies 
and the long flat reaches between, seeming fro/i this dis- 
tance to sway back and fdrth like g huge grainfield rip- 
pling in the wind. 

‘More Injuns in one place than I ever see,’ the onaw- 
able Sergeant Adams said in awe. ‘There sure must be near 
a thousand of ’em. A whole army. No wonder the regi- 
ment had a time reachin’ the Fort.’ 

‘What do you make of it?’ Graham asked. ‘It looks 
like they’re camped. The Fort can’t be more thao-eigh* 
or twelve miles the other side of thero^ 

‘Qpess they ain’t in no hurry with no white men left 
between here and the Dalles, ’ceptin’ us and the people in 
the Fort. They figger they can move on Walla Walla 
when they’re ready.’ 

Sam B^rd looked over at them through the mesh of 
grass. ‘Kamiakin got to move plenty soon. Mebbe some 
braves go home.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Adams agreed, watching the Yakimas. ‘Ain’t 
much dancin’ goin’ on down there. Walla Walla’s a fair 
stockade and I don’t guess they relish attackin’ it none. 
But they ain’t goin’ to wait forever, neither.’ 

Lieutenant Graham stared off towards the river running 
along far to their left, some miles away, his wide eyes 
narrowing in the sun sheen as he studied the ground along 
where the ridge began descending to the river bar/ He 
watched awhile and moved to see it from another angle. 
In a few minutes he crawled back to them and motioned 
and they worked their way hack down from the crest to- 
wards th% horses. 

The four men came down quietly and slipped through 
the knee-high grass and weeds growing on the steep 
bank, slid down its dirt face. They reached the thicket 
and led out the horses, mounting up and riding with their 
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carbines unslung. But they did not see any Yykimas wtn- 
derjng arbund the fringes of the war party’s camps as 
they rode towards the river. 

They reached the patrol perimeter of the company and 
one of the dragoons signalled them past. For another 
quarter of a mile or so they followed the river, then rode 
into the temporary bivouac among the concealing black 
pines. 

After they dismounted Lieutenant Graham broke a 
stick 'and made some lines on the ground. 

‘Here’s the river,’ he told Adams. ‘Here they are. This 
is Walla Walla where the river bends north again. If we 
moved along here we could get past them to the Fort.’ 

Adams looked at where he had drawn the stick, and 
almost laughed. ‘That’s up the river, Lieutenant. How do 
you figger on doin’ that? Even if the current ’long here 
was easier, the horses could never swim that far, haulin’ 
a rider with ’em. 

‘You’re right,’ Graham said. ‘That’s exactly what the 
Yakimas think. They won’t be watching the river be- 
cause they’re sure no force could come up that way, not 
swimming their horses. I don’t expect they’ll have any 
number of sentries at all.’ 

Adams wondered why they were going through some- 
thing they both knew. 

Lieutenant Graham tossed the stick away and looked 
up at him. ‘The Wasco had a fairly good-sized bateau 
that could carry fifteen or twenty men. There should be 
another boat somewhere at Dalles, maybe from the 
grounded steamer by the landing. With the men<we have, 
less the ones we left at the Cascades blockhouse and 
Dalles, there are thirty-one of us,’ he said. ‘Two boats 
would be enough.’ 

'It’d take at least seven or,eight days to ride back to 
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Dtlles and > bring ’em down. What if Kamiakin moves 
before then?’ 

Graham glanced aroudd at th^ dragoons and. their 
horses spread among the trees. A calculated risk, they 
had taught him. 

‘I’ll have to take that chance, Sergeant.’ 

And on this the schools of both of the men met; that of 
Adams with his dedicated professionalism^ and the syste- 
matic training of Graham. 

’I’ll get'em mounted up right away, Lieutenant . lugger 
it’ll take eight men.’ 

‘Pjit Corporal Roan in charge of the patrol. I’ll give 
him a message obligating the army for the boats. Tell 
him I’d like to brief him before he leaves. I want to make 
sure he understands the absolute need for secrecy in his 
movement No skirmishing.’ 

After Lieutenant Graham talked to Roan and he left 
with his patrol and the wagons, the lieutenant sent two 
scouts towards Walla Walla, three or four miles beyond 
the security patrol he had posted around the company’s 
•perimeter. They were to watch Kamiakin’s large war 
party. The remaining dragoons settled the temporary 
camp under the clustered pines near the Columbia’s bank 
and picketed the horses. Now and then they glanced to- 
wards the east where the slopes climbed away from the 
river valley, where the scouts would come if the Y imas 
and Klickitats began moving towards them or Fort Walla 
Walla. 

The hump-backed shadows of the mountains moved 
aftemoop into evening. The scouts changed. Kamiakin 
was still there. The Oregon night moved darkly around 
them with only a pale crescent of a moon; and, knowing 
the Indian’s dislike for dying at night the dragoons re- 
laxed and slept between gpard reliefs. 
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Adams saw Graham walking in the area after most* of 
them wear, asleep, sitting down on the river’s edge for a 
while and then goiqg out to* the rim of the trees and 
looking off in the directiorijhe patrol had gone. 


From the time he left the company’s camp on the river. 
Corporal Roah rode along unnaturally cheerless and silent, 
fuming with the instructions Graham had given him on 
Gliding, his movements and avoiding any skirmish with 
Indians. The lieutenant had gone over and over them, 
tiresomely, all very detailed and basic, and that provoked 
him nearly as much. But he put a front scout out when 
they approached the Yakima party still encamped above 
Wild Horse Creek and led the patrol in a wide and care- 
ful track around it. 

He followed almost the same route as the company had 
after he passed the Yakimas and continued towards Dalles. 
In his mood, the encumbering wagons which would not 
let him move the way he wanted to annoyed him. During 
the day he kept riding back to them and yelling at the 
drivers to keep up; in the mornings when they were 
breaking camp they didn’t harness fast enough. 

At.Umatilla one of the wagons mired crossing the ford 
and Roan got off his bay and took the team himself, jerk- 
ing the lines away from the dragoon who was driving. 

‘What’s gettin’ in you?’ the soldier asked. ‘Because 
you’re sick of the lieutenant and how he’s runnin’ things, 
don’t be takin’ it out on us.’ 

‘If I had me some men that could handle their wagons 
I wouldn’t be havin’ no trouble.’ 

The driver knew the southern corporal; he wasn’t 
really the screaming patrol leader they had now.* He took 
back the reins when the wagon climbed up the bank and 
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thfi two dragoons who had helped pull it out unfastened 
their horses. Roan started to slide down from jhe wagon 
box and the driver caughf his arm. 

‘Corp’rul, we’re doin’ our best to keep up. Ain’t none 
of us like hidin’ from Injuns any more than you. We was 
with the captain, too. Don’t forget.’ 

Corporal Roan hesitated, his legs drawn up and ready 
to jump; then he let them down dangling An the side and 
held the edge of the seat. ‘I guess you’re right. We’re all 
of us miserable enough without me helpin’ itJL H® 
dropped to the ground and took his horse from one of the 
othcp men and when they started again he slowed the pace. 

The patrol reached Dalles the next morning and while 
the others tended the horses and rested, Roan went to the 
landing for the boats. The Wasco was down-river but he 
found a fl -»t-bottomed dory that was all right when the 
owner took off the fishing platform; and the steamer 
agent released an old spare bateau they had been using 
around the landing. The civilians helped them load the 
two boats and Roan hurried his men in getting them 
lashed to the wagon beds. 

They were ready to start back at noon. Roan put three 
of them behind the wagons and he and two others rode 
ahead of them down the slight descent from the settle- 
ment, passing the low, green-mossed islands near the- river 
bank and drawing away from the terraced stone bl Ts of 
the Dalles, which were washed and crystal-looking with 
the sun going off them. 

‘We goin’ to camp at Des Chutes, Corp’rul?’ the dra- 
goon ricjjng beside Roan asked as they began stringing 
out along the road. 

Roan sent the other dragoon ahead to scout hefore 
answering. 'No, I want to make Mud Springs. I don’t 
want to be a month talcin’, these boats back.’ 
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That's nearly thirty miles.’ 

‘You w(jnt to get back, don’t you? Or you want to be 
luggin’ these ferries dl over Olegon while the rest of ’em 
is doin’ your fightin’ for yout 

‘Well, sure, Corp’rul. We want to get back.’ 

‘All right then, boy. We got to make better time than 
we did cornin’ up, even with them.’ He thumbed back 
at the boats. * 

Roan brought the patrol to a brisk march gait and held 
it. They reached Mud Springs, Rock Creek, thfen Willow 
Creek and were crossing Bitter Creek and closing on the 
Umatilla in three days and two camps. Roan roused them 
at 3 a.m. and they rode until the full, late dark of the 
summer nights. They averaged twenty-five miles a day 
and on the third day they made thirty-two. Probably the 
forced training marches and forced rides and drills of 
Graham’s helped as much as Roan’s constant urging; but 
none of them thought of it, or if they did, they were too 
tired and sceptical of the lieutenant’s worth to care. 

It was in the middle of the day when they reached the 
place where the Yakima party was. But the scout came back 
to the waiting patrol and told Roan they had left. He saw 
for himself the remnants of the few parts of an animal 
the Yakima threw away, sunburned and decaying now, 
and the fluttering birds going up with the patrol’s noise. 

‘They’d be feedin’ on somethin’ besides hunt leavin’s 
if we had an officer like Canby was,’ one of them said. 

Roan thought of how Graham had denied them. The 
sight of the empty camp made him angry as he remem- 
bered the two opportunities they had lost becayse of the 
lieutenant. 

‘Ah, come on,’ he told diem. ‘Ain’t nothin’ here. Let’s 
get movin’.’ 

But as they moved off the scout who had gone out came 
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galloping from the wedge of trees ahead of them. He 
slapped the* reins around on the horse’s neck and pulled 
gp beside Roan. 

'There’s about eight or nine Yakimas up there waterin’ 
at the creek. Maybe a half mile or so.’ 

'They all alone?’ 

He nodded. ‘I went all ’round ’em. I expect they’re 
stragglers from that hunt party. They’re* drawin’ some 
skins and bundlin’ ’em.’ 

Roan paused, thinking how easy it might be. He still 
smarted over Graham’s cautious instructions and his mind 
chafed a little with the thought of how even Adams 
seemed to be going along with him too much. They never 
would get a chance for anything with the lieutenant 
ducking every Indian he saw. He looked around at his 
men, at the scout. He knew how they felt. 

‘They still there?’ he asked. 

'Was when I come back just now.’ 

He signalled his patrol to close up, and when they cir- 
cled around him he motioned to the drivers on the 
wagons, “Pull ’em off to the side and get mounted up.’ 

Roan waited while the two moved into a dry wash and 
dead hitched the teams, then untied their horses from the 
back of the wagons and rode over with the rest. 

‘There’s a small party of Yakimas up there by the 
creek,’ he told them. ‘I can’t see where the lieutenant can 
get mad if we jump ’em, now we got the boats and are 
almost back. I don’t want to charge ’em because some of 
’em are liable to get away and put the big party to trailin’ 
us. We’|} divide up and box ’em from both sides the 
creek.’ 

The dragoons grinned at dach other and unslung the 
carbines from their shoulders. He sent three of them off 
with the scout and took the rest of the patrol and circled 
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out behind the trees, riding down the creek far enough 
to cross qpd come down behind the Yakimas. They dis- 
mounted on the other side Mfhen they were as near sue 
they could ride the norses anS hung their sabres on the 
saddles and slipped along the creek bank. In a few min- 
utes they saw the Indians working with the skins or 
rolling them. A few of the ponies were standing in the 
water, drinkirfg. 

Roan waited until he saw the others moving through 
.the woods across the creek. Suddenly one of*the Indian 
ponies smelled the air and nickered and there was a rush 
of the Yakimas as they began mounting. Roan and his 
men started firing, unable to wait for the other dragoons 
to get in position. The first aimed volley killed four of 
the Yakimas but the others were scrambling on their 
ponies and trying to head up along the edge of the creek. 

‘Cut ’em off!’ Roan yelled as the rest of the patrol 
appeared on the bank across from him. He reloaded the 
Sharps quickly and ran along the bank after the Indians, 
whose ponies were slowed by the deep water. 

There were shots from the other side of the creek and 
another Yakima fell from his horse into the overhanging 
bushes. Roan and his group fired at the other three war- 
riors. One of the dragoons across from them had reached 
his horse, and Roan saw him break out of the trees almost 
parallel with the escaping braves. The dragoon stopped 
and used his pistol and one of the Yakimas jerked his 
pony’s head around violently as both horse and rider 
foundered in the creek. 

‘We got to catch them other two!’ Roan shqpted, and 
ran back with the others for their horses. They mounted 
and charged through the tree branches and high water 
bushes along the creek’s edge in pursuit of the wo war- 
riors. They saw the other foiy dragoons angling towards 
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the 1 bank on the opposite side, and the entire patrol rode 
after jhe escaping Indians. 

These were Yakimas, to whom, horse-racing was a 
natural skill, and the dragoons lost them. Roan broke the 
patrol into two-man parties and they searched for trail 
along the creek bank. After looking uselessly for nearly 
a half hour he realized they were getting too far away 
from the wagons and he reassembled them aifil headed back. 

‘They just disappeared,’ the scout commented. ‘They 
ain’t no catchin’ *’em when they get to runnin’.’ 

They were all uneasy about having lost the Indians, 
but another patrol member tried to pass it off. ‘Well, we 
got us five or six of ’em, anyway.’ 

The remark went unanswered and the man himself 
fell silent. 

They assembled in column again with the wagons and 
crossed the creek. Roan dropped one of them back as rear 
scout, knowing the two Yakimas were part of the larger 
hunting party. 

‘If them bucks put the rest of their people on us it 
ain’t goin’ to be hard trailin’ us with them damned 
wagons.’ 

Roan looked at the one who spoke and kept riding. 

‘You goin’ to tell the lieutenant?’ 

‘Sure. I ain’t goin’ to hide nothin’,’ Roan said. 

‘Aw, I don’t think it’ll put ’em on the whole i <>m- 
pany. The big party probably ain’t nowheres near.’ 

But none of them believed it. They knew the danger 
in letting the Indians escape to report that there was 
any army in the area. 


Wheit Roan’s patrol did not return with the boats on 
the eighth day, Adams tfipught they might have been 



discovered by the earlier party of Yakimas. Enough tkne, 
he told himself. He knew Roan and his souther^ talent 
on 'horseback; and his big bay was fast and made those 
who travelled with fiim fast. They should be back. 

Twice he rode out to where the outposts were patrol- 
ling and when they shook their heads, he rode several 
miles past them towards Dalles. But he saw nothing. No 
Yakimas. No ‘Roan. Nothing. 

Near midnight he lay awake, his six-and-a-half feet 
sprawled on the ground and his forearms crdSsed under 
Ids head, hearing the occasional chewing of one of the 
picketed horses. Two scouts who had been relieved rode 
into the area and he heard the leather creaking as they 
dismounted, the sounds of their unsaddling. Graham’s 
voice. In the background of his mind Adams wondered 
if Graham ever slept. 

He lay listening in the silence, awake with the thoughts 
of Roan and the other seven men. Near him, the orderly 
Boyd had long since stopped trying to see to read and 
was sleeping against the tree. The paper-bound copy of 
Keats’s Hyperion that he was always puzzling over was 
on the ground under his hand. 

The amber beginnings of dawn sliced across the teth- 
ered horses and sleeping men, and Adams went down 
through the lightening trees and saw Lieutenant Graham 
sitting alone. The neat way he always looked, Adams told 
himself, you could never tell if he just got up or was 
awake all night. He came up behind the officer and sat 
down. 

’They should be back.* 

‘They will be.’ 

Coming down towards' him, Adams had believed he 
was thinking about the men he had sent back and in that 
moment had felt a vague sympathy for him. But he 
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wasn’t, Adams thought now, he wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing 'bUt probably the hellishly fine discipline he had put 
in his men. 


Corporal Roan and his patrol came riding into the 
camp among the black pines; the rising morning mist off 
the river nearly hid the two supply wagons "and the bulky 
wooden boats. They were tired, their eyes squinted red 
and dust-lined, but they stiffened their backs and rode in • 
with almost a flourish. 

The waking dragoons saw the boats and joked about 
them as they crowded around the returning patrol; but 
there was relief in their coarse laughter. They stood 
around, some with their boots in their hands, kidding 
Corporal Roan and the others. 

Roar, jot off his horse and pushed through them to 
Lieutenant Graham and Adams. ‘Take care of Savan- 
nah while I make my report,’ he told one of the men, 
passing him the reins of his bay. 

‘We thought you decided to stay in Dalles,’ Adams 
said. ‘Where’d you go, by way of Calif omee?’ 

‘That’s like sarjints, criticizin’ the ones that do the work. 
That war party we saw is gone. Lieutenant,’ he said. 
‘We saw some stragglers cornin’ back.’ Roan turned and 
looked round at the others behind him, grinning open- 
mouthed and satisfied. ‘They won’t be goin’ back u help 
Kamiakin.’ 

Lieutenant Graham’s soft brown eyes fixed strangely on 
Roan. *Y<>u didn’t attack them? Let them see you?’ 

‘These here Yakimas ain’t goin’ to tell nobody what 
they saw. Lieutenant.’ Roan half believed it would be all 
right if the lieutenant saw the rest of the company sup- 
ported him. ‘We got six out of eight of ’em.’ 



'Corporal, I gave you orders to hide your movement, 
make certain you were not picked up by their •'spouts. 
You’ve made sure tjiey knodr we’re here, maybe even 
our location.’ Graham paused. ‘Made our chances of get- 
ting through undetected a Tiundred times harder.’ 

Roan fingered his cartridge box as he stood there, the 
elation going out of him. 

Graham’s tfoice stayed orderly and controlled. 'Ser- 
geant Adams,’ he said, and didn’t turn, 'make a note of 
• this order. Corporal Roan is reduced thisrflate to the grade 
of private soldier for failure to comply with his orders.’ 

Adams glanced at his friend and back to the crisply 
erect, slender Graham. He said gently, ‘Lieutenant, these 
Injuns know this country along the Columbia. They prob- 
ably know we’re here.’ 

‘Did you see any signal they did, Sergeant? Any sign 
at all?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Nor did I.’ 

He knew the lieutenant was right in this. Graham 
had moved them well and they had not seen any smoke 
or scouts and some of the best eyes in the company had 
looked for it. But he saw Roan again. 

‘Maybe they had already picked up Roan’s men goin’ 
up to Dalles.’ 

‘This company moved this far without being seen. A 
non-commissioned officer should be able to do as well 
with a squad.’ 

‘Lieutenant, maybe he was actin’ under my orders,* 
Adams said. 

‘If that were true, Sergeant, I would have to operate 
this company without a senior sergeant. Did you make 
the note?’ 

Sergeant Adams stood besjde his officer, consciously 
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weighing his seventeen years of service, knowing the 
lieutenant was right and yet fighting it because he didn’t 
think Graham would eveh try to understand* what 'had 
made Roan and his men attack the Yakimas. Adams, who 
had trained himself to ignore emotion, blamed Graham 
for having none. But he took some paper and a pencil 
from his pocket and wrote down the lieutenant's orders, 
then walked towards the wagons. 

The company unloaded the two heavy boats and 
worked them al«ng the landspit into the Columbia. They, 
floated them behind the thick shielding undergrowth on 
the bank and tied them fast, hiding them where Graham 
directed. As they finished and Lieutenant Graham was 
telling Adams how the company would be divided in the 
boats, one of the dragoons rode in from the outpost and 
dismounted. 

‘Sipht"^ an Injun, Lieutenant. He’s some ways off; 
ain’t doin’ much outside of watchin’.’ 

Graham and Adams took their horses and followed the 
scout as they rode out along the line of trees. The soldier 
stopped them when they were about a quarter of a mile 
away from the camp and pointed towards a naked hill 
ridge that ran parallel to the river behind them. Graham 
and Adams scanned the ridge, seeing the lone horse and 
rider. They saw the rider get off and on two or three 
times, then run the horse around in small circles. 

‘What do you make of that, Sergeant?’ 

‘Injun, all right. Ain’t no white man, gettin’ on and 
off the right side.’ 

‘Running his pony around quickly like that means the 
same thing as one smoke, doesn't it?’ 

It surprised Adams that thi young officer knew, ‘Yes- 
sir. Regular danger signal. Probably means he’s spotted 
our company and is telling the others.’ 
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The soldier with them saw Lieutenant Graham’s flee 
and said, ‘Lieutenant, we ain’t been careless oub.here. 
Boy*d and \ne did our best noPto get seen.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ Grakam told him. ‘It wasn’t you. You 
and Boyd keep an eye onjtim; the main party should be 
along soon if we’re right. Don’t engage with them, but 
report in with the rest of the outpost. I think it’s the 
same party we?saw coming from Dalles.’ 

As they rode away from the scout, Adams watched 
.Graham now and then, but did not say anything. When 
they drew near the camp he said, ‘Lieutenant, Roan’s a 
good man. Maybe he gets eager sometimes, but all 
thought a heap of Captain Canby.’ 

‘The army doesn’t pay us to fight our individual wars. 
Sergeant.’ 

‘You don’t think like that out here, Lieutenant. Re- 
memberin’ like Roan and his men how many arrows they 
put in the captain. We found him afterwards, Lieutenant. 
After the fightin’, when they got through.’ 

Graham stiffened but it was almost imperceptible, and 
riding beside him, Adams didn’t notice it. ‘We counted 
thirty-one arrows, Lieutenant. They put most of them 
in him after he was dead,’ he said. ‘Tore off his uniform; 
didn’t even leave him at that.’ He turned towards Lieuten- 
ant Graham. ‘He was your brother officer; don’t that 
mean nothin’ to you?’ 

Lieutenant Graham looked at him as their horses almost 
stopped. ‘I’m sorry that you seem to think it doesn’t.’ 

Then he turned his horse under the fringe of trees and 
rode into the camp ahead of Adams. 

They dismounted and the bugler took their horses. 
Graham looked around the 'area of the camp and glanced 
back towards where they had seen the Yakima scojt. 

‘We’ll have to leave the supply wagons and put the 
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padk saddles in the boats,’ he told Sergeant Adams. *We 
can usd the wagons for barriers to stop them coming 
through the open clearinf there. £ut them across ‘the 
middle and fill in with some heavy timber so they can’t 
get in on their horses.’ 

Adams realized he was feeling something different 
about Graham without knowing what it was. Ah, he 
thought, he's still the same little stiff -faced “walking man- 
ual. Brand new john who thinks like the book thinks. All 
he knows! 

He got them started moving the two narrow-bed army 
wagons to block the clearing which was the only open- 
ing into their position among the close standing trees, 
and grassy hummocks coming up from the river bank. 
They loaded the supplies and ammunition in the boats 
and began cutting saplings and bundling them together 
acros* - space between the wagons and the beginning 
of the trees around the clearing. It was a good position. 
The company veterans gave that to the lieutenant. Their 
backs were protected by the wide river and the ground 
stretching away from the barricade along the front was 
smooth and fairly level without any holes or rocks the 
Indians could use for cover. And there was no heavy 
undergrowth or ravines near enough to let the Yakimas 
creep up for close shots. They would have to come across 
the open ground which spanned nearly three hundred 
yards from the barrier to the rising slopes of the ridge 
to the south. 

On the left side of the position a natural hill turret 
climbed steeply thirty or forty feet above the edge of the 
river where the boats were concealed. It could be held 
with a few men, protecting their east flank. On the oppo- 
site side ftas the protection and concealment of the closely 
spaced pines through which the Yakimas wpuld have to 
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come on foot. It was here that Graham put the bulk of*the 
company,, going around behind the barricade *on the 
front, with six men /in the hfil turret where they could 
fire from the clefts of ported rock. 

'We’ll wait until dark before starting up-river,’ he told 
Adams. ‘It’ll take seven or eight hours to reach WaDa 
Walla and if we’re not discovered by the main siege party, 
we should be c past them before morning.’ 

‘The company’s ready. Everythin’s loaded in the 
• boats.’ 

The lieutenant looked down towards the boats where 
they were tied along the bank. ‘I want them to fwim 
their horses behind the boats. Horses don’t like being 
pulled along in the water. They’ll have to watch. It won’t 
be easy. Some of them will lay over and quit swimming, 
or founder on the lines.’ 

‘How you figger we can rest ’em?’ 

‘Hardish says there arc some islands along the shal- 
low parts of the river between here and the Fort. We can 
get the horses out of the water on them and the men can 
rest, too. We’ll make every effort to save our horses. Ser- 
geant. Make sure they understand that.’ 

Adams, a man who had the ammonia smell of stables 
in his nose before he was seven, felt the kinship a horse- 
man feels for another. It came as it had that first day when 
Graham mentioned his horse’s double load. Maybe all 
his thoughts didn’t come out of books, Adams said to 
himself. 

‘Yessir, Lieutenant. The outpost patrol is cornin’ in 
soon’s it’s dark. If Owahi and his party don’t drive ’em 
in before that.’ 

‘You think it’s Owahi?’ 

‘Got to be. Him or Skloo, with Kamiakin hfinself up 
with the big party siegin’ the Rort.’ 
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The lieutenant paused, then asked, ‘Wasn’t Owahi the^ 
one whb letf the raid on the Cascades blockhouse?* 

Adams’s hands flexed, ft wasn’t ^nsurenesrf* that held 
his answer but remembering. ‘Yessir,’ he replied slowly. 
‘It was Owahi.’ 

Graham turned and regarded the clearing in front of 
the barricaded wagons and logs, a semicircle of open 
ground that was flanked by the hill turref and the trees 
on the other side, making a kind of salient towards them. 
In a minute or s<^ he looked back at Adams. 

‘I want twelve men with their horses ready to mount 
up my signal. Have them place their horses back 
among the trees there, far enough from the edge of the 
clearing so they can’t be seen,’ he said. ‘Pick the best 
sabres in the company. Sergeant. They may be the last 
ones out -nd have to go in the second boat.’ 

Adams’s body prickled under the blue dragoon uni- 
form; he ought to know Graham was going to be sure 
and go in the first boat after what happened with the war 
party. 

‘Goin’ to be hard for ’em to get in the boats and get 
their horses in the water if we’re under Injun attack,’ he 
said. 

‘That’s right. If it comes to that two or three of us 
will have to cover them while they get out. They can take 
our horses down with them and we can hold fro that 
hill above the boats until they get moving up-river.’ 

Sergeant Adams realized the lieutenant intended being 
with the mounted men himself. Maybe this was a dragoon 
officer. Well, we’ll get a good look when they come. 

It was late afternoon when the outposts were driven in 
by the Yakimas. The patrol withdrew' and came riding 
in singlt along the river and dismounted outside the 
wooden barricade and lecV their horses in through the 



trees. The soldier whom they had talked with earlier caine 
over to Lieutenant Graham. 

llooks like the sa nje party, lieutenant. Seventy, eighty 
braves. Lot of ’em got Bay muskets.’ 

‘How do you think they’ll come the first time?’ Gra- 
ham asked Adams. 

‘They don’t foller no pattern like Sioux or Pawnee. 
But they’re stall Injuns. Probably send a wave or two in 
to test us. They won’t do much but duck back out when 
•we start firin’.’ 

Lieutenant Graham thought a moment. 'Keep the 
boats upstream behind the bushes and the bluff of* that 
hill. We have to keep them from being seen. Once we’re 
around the bend in the river where it gets wider, we can 
keep more towards the far side.’ 

‘Yessir, only’s one thing. Lieutenant. Soon’s this bunch 
runs on us and fights they’ll probably hightail it up to 
Kamiakin and ask for more braves.’ 

Graham looked intently at Adams. ‘I hope we make 
sure not very many get that opportunity.’ 

It was not phrased the way a Canby might have said 
it, but it was said with honesty. Adams smiled. 

‘Lieutenant, we aim to help you ’complish that.’ 

In -the time they had left, the two of them moved 
around the company’s perimeter, rearranging some of the 
men, talking to them, getting ready for the first riding 
wave of mountain Yakimas. 

Suddenly the yelping cries of the Yakimas cracked 
through the black pines and the dragoons saw the lead- 
ing riders pulled up on the hill across from them, their 
ponies milling about with t the eagle feathers sticking in 
their manes and tails. The bright plumes and lances mul- 
tiplied across the hill’s crest until there were mbre than 
forty braves Jined on it, their naked bodies and mountain 
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pollies painted and clayed with war signs, yelling insula 
across the intervening ground to the waiting company 
of soldiers. 

‘Bostons, come fight! Fight!’ some of it came in mis- 
sionary-taught English. ‘You hear, long knives? Fight! 
Yellow-bellies! We show jjou our lance! It is all we say!’ 

‘Ain’t they brave, though,’ Adams said to nobody, 
grinning away from his teeth, his own Ii&ian-like eyes 
fired expectantly. 

But the* Blacky Bears of the Cascades were not new . 
settlers. The First had a long history, and some knew In- 
dian^ as well as Carson and had fought them longer. 
There was no foolish charge out of their position which 
would let the other half of the Indian party that had not 
shown itself come in on their flank and rear. It was an 
old trick wd they looked at each other and laughed with 
its oldness. 

The warriors along the hill line built themselves up 
with their screaming and yipping, the sounds growing 
louder as other Yakimas rode up behind the first ones and 
shook their shields and lances. Several of the younger 
braves rushed their ponies down the slopes and across 
the flat ground towards the clearing where the wagons 
were, only to wheel suddenly and return to the lull 
again. 

‘Don’t mean nothin’. Youngsters, them,’ Adam said. 
‘Showin’ off for the others. They’ll send down a wave 
directly.’ 

‘Hold fire until they’re in good shooting range,’ Gra- 
ham showed along to the men, moving down a ways and 
returning. ‘Volley fire with odds firing while evens re- 
load. Save your pistols for any* attack we can’t stop.’ 

Sergedht Adams listened and grudgingly approved. It 
was a good system with th£ single-shot breechloaders. It 
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took a lot of white lives to find out the Indian’s 'real 
charge came while you reloaded. 

Then {he beginning screafning wave came galloping 
down the sides of the hiHluid its ridges, their lances out 
and the war trappings fluttering in the wind’s force, the 
ones with muskets carrying .the balls for them in their 
mouths. As they neared the dragoons, coming now across 
the open grdhnd, there was the explosive chubs of their 
bows and the booming sounds of the Hudson Bay rifles, 
their long barrels poking over the ponds’ heads. 

When the Yakimas were a shimmering colour line a few 
hundred feet from the clearing and the wagon barricade, 
the dragoons fired. The higher pitched Sharps crashed 
in volley, and the charging Indians ducked behind their 
ponies and turned hard, galloping back towards the hill 
crests. Behind them one or two horses neighed and rolled 
on the ground, riders dead beside them or running to the 
tree cover on the edge of the clearing. 

Adams laid his carbine over the wagon bed and sighted 
one who had pulled himself from under a dying pony. 
The .58 calibre ball took the Yakima under the shoulder 
and spun him around at the close range; but after he fell 
Adams saw him still crawling for the trees. He reloaded 
and .remembered the thirty-one arrows in the captain as 
he shot. The Indian rose up on his hand, as if to stand, 
then toppled over backward and lay still. Adams absently 
wet his thumb and ran it along the Sharps’ stock. 

Hardish fired from his place behind the wagon wheel 
and saw another fall past the running legs of his pony. 
Cackling, Hardish glanced at Adams and shouted, ‘Come 
on, Sarjint, stop wastin’ shots.’ 

Tm just gettin’ the range,’ Adams yelled back. 

The first charge over, Graham and Sergeant Adams 
moved along the line of solders. None of the company 
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hadT been hurt; they had killed three Yakitnas in front of 
the position. 'They reloaded and waited the next assault. 

It came like the first as Owahi puj his fresh 4>raves*up 
and sent them down the hill again. But these spread as 
they crossed the open ground; and as the dragoons.fired 
they swung around behind, their ponies in beautiful co- 
ordination and turned off again towards the hill. The 
subchief Owahi generalled well now, and* sent another 
wave on an angle from the second, crossing behind the 
other retreating ponies. The suddenness of it caught some 
of the company; and one of the dragoons down from 
Adanjs sat cross-legged, his face twisted, saying ‘Hunnh’ 
as he began bleeding across his face. 

Ex-Corporal Roan was next to him and pulled him 
over behind the meshed thickness where the saplings were 
tied together. Lieutenant Graham ducked along behind 
the barricade towards them. 

‘It ain’t bad,’ Roan said, ‘but he’s through fightin’ here 
now.’ 

‘Get him down to the boat.’ 

Childers helped Roan carry the man off, and Graham 
turned and looked over the barricade, holding the 
wounded man’s carbine. The Yakimas were turning off, 
but still a fourth wave came slicing in behind them, and 
Graham aimed at one of the Indians slightly ahead of 
the others on his calicoed pony. A hundred hov ? of 
range practice and a hundred more of his own time 
shaped the nice lead Graham gave him, the ponv’s head 
almost touching the left frame of the sight. Tljg. Sharps 
banged og his shoulder and the Yakima slid over on the 
horse, clutched at its neck, then slipped off to the 
ground. 

Roan tnd Childers came back and they knelt beside 
the lieutenant, firing almost ^together in theii^old soldier’s 
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natural throw of their carbines, pulling the barrel clown 
on the target instead of raising it. Graham saw the balls 
grf home^nicely, and as he reloaded he tried to tell them 
but in the noise they didift hear him. Roan and Childers 
raced, stuffing the breech and closing, wanting another 
shot before the wave was beypnd range. 

It went that way for nearly an hour. The Yakimas 
yelped and Screamed and rode down again and again 
with their ponies sometimes abreast and sometimes 
spread in a wide formation, with a flqrry of’arrows and 
musket fire. Then turned off and rode back to the hill 
again. But each time the leading edge of their assault 
reached closer to the barricade. One or two warriors even 
rode in, trying for the close work of their lance. 

Graham and Adams hurried back and forth along the 
line behind the barricade and among the trees, moving a 
dragoon to cover when a man was carried down to the 
boats, then firing with the others as a new wave came. 
Suddenly it stopped. 

Crouching down behind the wagons beside Adams, 
Graham said, ‘Better have some more cartridges brought 
up from the boats. I don’t think they’ve quit.’ 

Adams glanced up towards the hill where the remain- 
ing Yakimas were still arrayed. ‘You’re right. Lieutenant. 
They ain’t through. I figger they’re fixin* to have a pow- 
wow. Their assaults ain’t no good with these wagons here 
and they can’t get in close enough to use bows much.’ 

‘You think they’ll come on foot?’ 

‘Likely. They lost ten, fifteen. And every brave has had 
his chance to show Owahi and the others he ain’t afraid. 
They’ll start usin’ some new tricks to get at us.’ 

Squatting there with him, Adams realized the wagons 
and the position Graham planned were working out. To 
admit it came hard in the r older Adams. He struggled 
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witA it. He wanted to tell his officer and tried; but what 
came out was not what he really meant. 

'Mighty good for us to> have this position and the 
wagons,* he said. 

Lieutenant Graham wanted this acceptance o£ the 
veteran sergeant, but could pot show it openly. He leaned 
down on his carbine. ‘I’m going to get die others mounted 
up back there in the trees.’ 

‘What’re you figgerin’ on doin’. Lieutenant?' 

‘See if tlley have any flanks, Sergeant.’ His smile was 
restrained as he walked off towards the woods. 
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The Y akima s disappeared from the crest above them. 
Owahi had s&n nearly a quarter of his braves killed and 
wounded under the stoic hand signal he gave. He had 
sat his fleet Marmolete on the hill and sent them down 
on the pony soldiers and waited for tne coup — the pre- 
cise moment when he would lead all his warriors in on 
the long knives and spear them as they had hooked sal- 
mon from the Columbia before these whites came. He saw 
some of his best die. It was enough, he said, and they rode 
to council, leaving the crest bare and empty. 

In their hatred they adopted a part of the white man’s 
tactics. The dragoons saw them infiltrating down in 
bands several places along the hill and forming a ragged 
line as they reached its base. The line moved across the 
level ground in rising and falling segments as the Yaki- 
mas ran a few steps, then dropped and crawled, hard tar- 
gets low against the ground. 

Adams had the men along the barricade while Graham 
was in the woods where the horsemen were. He called 
to them, chopping his big hand on the breech of his 
Sharps to hold fire. The discipline of the Indians was a 
strange thing because it was unnatural; they held to it 
and cajne on, rising, flashing, bounding figures, then 
prone. At'ams watched them unbelievingly as {hey came 
now, without a word or a scream or a cry. A couple of 
dragoons along the barricade laughed nervously. 

They felt die logic of Owahi working on them, their 
throats pulsipg to yell and cu{se, to get the Yakimas shout- 
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ing again. In those few minutes until they would engage 
it was sin odd mental battle. The discipline of the dra- 
goons, ingrained and brecP by pro^pssion; the* unnatural 
restraint of the Indians, bom in desperate hate and a belief 
in the justice of their war. 

When they were a twisted uneven line of humped 
forms and skirmishers about a hundred and fifty yards 
away, the Yakimas rose up and came Whooping and 
yelling towards the wagons which had blocked their ear- 
lier result^. The abrupt noise startled the dragoons and . 
their dry, tense throats reacted; they were shouting with- 
out knowing it as they began firing. 

The sounds of the Sharps reverberated off the trees 
and the hill, mixing with the sporadic fire of the Indians’ 
heavy Hudson Bay rifles. Two men of the company were 
hit and t^me of the Yakimas dropped in the steady aimed 
fire from the barricade. But the running, bounding figures 
kept on. Adams and Roan, next to each other, were al- 
ternating loading and firing. Hardish and the bugler lay 
behind the wagon wheel, their cartridge boxes between 
them. Childers was farther down along the barricade and 
he shot and rolled back on his elbow and reloaded in a 
style he had learned in his old regiment, fighting among 
the Florida swamps. 

‘Crank up, Sarjint!’ Roan yelled in glee. ‘This’s just 
like ducks goin’ off the water!’ 

Adams’s face was strained, but he grinned. ‘Do more 
shoodn’ and less talkin’ ! They ain’t stopped so’s you can 
notice yet.’ 

Thirty or forty yards away from the b^icade the 
company broke the running charge. But behind them 
Owahi brought another and 'the first reassembled with 
them anfi came on again. 

A runner came up beside Sergeant Adam| and stooped 
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beside the big non-commissioned officer as he was refold- 
ing. 'Lieutenant says not to drive ’em off.’ 

‘Ik he oil: of his mipd?’ 

‘Didn’t say, Sarjint; jOs' told me to tell you not to 
drive Jem off.’ 

Adams looked at the Yakjmas and fired once, then 
dropped on his knee and shook his head at the runner. 
‘All right, I’llfclose off some fire. You sure he said that?’ 
He grabbed the other’s jacket. 

‘Sure, I told you.’ The runner glanced,towards the trees 
where the lieutenant and the other riders were. ‘There 
he is,’ he said. ‘His signal.’ The runner moved , past 
Adams and motioned to the bugler. 

The bugler rolled over on his side and crouched, blow- 
ing the charge. The Yakimas rose and the whole war 
party ran towards the company of dragoons. Their yelps 
and whoops and the clatter of their lances beating on the 
shields nearly smothered Adams’s command. 

‘Use your pistols!’ he shouted after the bugle blew. 

As he drew his own he saw Lieutenant Graham and 
the mounted men burst from the edge of the trees, gal- 
loping in behind and to the side of the Yakimas. They 
drove across the clearing in a tight bunched charge and 
rode -in among the Indians with the heavy Prussian sabres. 

Leading them, Graham wheeled his grey and stood 
from the stirrups, then in a wild dervishing kind of 
horsed motion, chopped and cut from both sides of his 
grey. A small madman, the little officer swung and cut 
down opft Indian and whirled his horse on another, a 
symmetry^ slashing precision of the sword. 

‘My Go d, look at him!’ Hardish yelled. ‘Look at 
Gloves!’ 

It was the brilliant execution of the dragoon ion sabre 
charge and Adams forgot wfco it was or anything else. 
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'Give ’em hell. Lieutenant! Ride off their stinkin’ heads!’ 
Then he shouted, ‘Let’s go!’ and vaulted the barricade, 
waving his long Colt. Thfi other c^agoons jutnped over 
the logs and wagons after him. 

They closed with the Yakimas and it became a swir ling 
melee of horses and rideas and blue-coated and naked 
men killing to keep from being killed, fighting with the 
knife and the lance and the bow and the*pistol and the 
sabre and the hands. 

Owahi,^iis war bonnet hanging behind him below his 
waist, tried to rally his Yakimas. He lanced one of the 
dragoons from his horse and sprang on it himself, with- 
out stirrups, kneeing the animal around. He rode in on 
Boyd, who had been with the dragoons who charged with 
the lieutenant, and as Boyd slashed Owahi caught the 
sabre bL*w on his lance. Still holding it with his hands 
widespread, he turned it over and plunged it in Boyd’s 
throat and the dragoon fell from his horse, carrying 
the hooked lance with him. Like Keats, whose poem he 
had been trying to understand, Boyd died before ever 
having the chance to write of the real things he knew 
about. 

On the ground near them. Hardish laid his pistol on 
his arm and aimed on the Yakima chief. Fifteen yards 
away, a brave thumbed an arrow to his bow, th-* blade 
perpendicular to the notch for the string as the v .r ar- 
row is set, to pass between the horizontal ribs of the 
human. The bow drummed its elk string and the arrow 
thunked through Hardish’s sword belt in fronywnd came 
out behind. He stood, surprise on his face, them fell down 
on his knees and rolled on his side, still holding his un- 
fired revolver. Seeing him fa\l, Adams aimed his pistol 
and shot the bowman in the stomach. 

Lieutenant Graham stopped his horse aAhe saw Boyd 
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and Hardish on Ihe ground. He jumped down from Ihe 
saddle and motioned to two of the dragoons. 

‘Hurry, tget them down to die boat. Careful with Har- 
dish. The arrow is through him.’ 

He*paused, looking at die dead orderly, then bounded 
back on his horse and was timing towards the ground 
fighting when Owahi saw the officer insignia. -He bare- 
kneed the captured army horse on a run at Graham, car- 
rying a second lance. 

’Lieutenant! Look out!’ Adams yelled, furitbling car- 
tridges into his revolver. 

Graham swivelled away from Owahi’s lance thrust and 
tried to bring his sabre down, but from the awkward 
position of swinging it flat away from his elbow, he 
missed. Owahi bitted his horse down hard, swinging 
around to come on him again with the lance. Lieutenant 
Graham stood in his stirrups as Owahi passed and the 
blunt sabre travelled those few feet as he threw it, with 
his strength and the momentum of his moving horse. 
The point set itself through the soft, hanging eagle 
feathere of Owahi’s bonnet, going in through kidney 
and beyond. Owahi leaned back slackly, his fingers slip- 
ping across the short-clipped mane of the dragoon horse 
as he* sat there momentarily. He began doubling forward 
and tried to raise his lance up over his knees, then looked 
at Graham and slumped deeper, running off the saddle 
slowly and by degrees. He fell face down on the ground. 
His knees doubled under him convulsively, and the 
handle «Hight of the sabre made it fall to one side, hang- 
ing as a Mfiderilla from the neck of a bull. 

Some of tne Yakimas had secured their ponies and rode 
in, seeing their chief die. Two of them broke forward 
with their lances on Graham to avenge Owahrs death. 
Adams shot /toffhand and missed the leading rider but 
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struck the pony in the neck and it reared, throwing the 
Yakima. "Roan, his bay lathered and wet, turned and rode 
beside the second Italian dhd sabred him from the run- 
ning pony. 

Mulaney, the bugler, pulled another from his horse, 
and parrying the brave’s lapce with his carbine stock, he 
swung it by the barrel and caught the Yakima in the neck. 
Mulaney turned to chortle at Adams, and /ball from one 
of the big Hudson Bay muskets struck him in the left eye. 
His hands*flew up to his face and he ran a few steps and 
died. 

Sergeant Adams hurried towards him as Roan shielded 
them both with his horse. But as Adams and Childers, 
who had also run up, grabbed the legs and shoulders of 
the bugler, an arrow struck Roan high and just ahead of 
his ear a.:d he fell from his horse. Sergeant Adams and 
Childers knelt beside Roan and the dead bugler, with 
their hand guns holding off the Yakimas’ efforts to muti- 
late their two companions. 

Lieutenant Graham saw the war party’s rally and sig- 
nalled the seven dragoons who were still mounted. They 
disengaged and aligned their horses on the far side of the 
clearing, eight of them abreast. Sabrclcss, Graham raised 
his revolver and they charged the reassembling Yakimas. 
As they rode in with sabres, and some using their pistols, 
the re-forming Indians broke and their ponies begar cat- 
tering as they wheeled and retreated towards the slopes 
of the hill. The braves who were on foot tried tc follow, 
stopping to shoot as they ran; but the dragoons cade them 
down and only ten or more reached the slopes^ 

It was over. Bodies of dragoon and red min lay in the 
sudden silence of the clearing? 

GrahDn moved the remaining dragoons back to their 
position behind the barricade of wagons Apd tree boles 
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and they assembled, helping those who were wounded. 
Sergeant Adams walked aroun,d among them, sending the 
ones wh<£ were baflly hijrt ’’to the boats. A dragoon 
opened the barricade, and the lieutenant and the others 
led thteir horses through. 

He gave his horse to a soldier and stopped by Adams. 
The sergeant had just sent the wounded Roan and the 
dead bugler dbwn to the boats, carried by the other men. 
He picked up Mulaney’s bugle, looked at it, then looked 
after the dragoons carrying him. 

‘How do we stand?’ Graham asked. 

‘Seven killed, Lieutenant. Eight or nine wounded. Roan 
and Hardish pretty bad.’ 

‘Boyd’s dead?’ 

‘Yessir.’ 

The lieutenant finished reloading the Colt and hol- 
stered it. Then he looked out where the Yakimas lay 
around the cleared area in front of the barricade, one 
or two sprawled across the barricade itself. During the 
fighting the Yakimas had carried many of their party 
back and it was hard to know how many had been killed. 
The whole area was shadowing, dimmed by the setting 
sun behind the Cascades. 

‘What do you think of their casualties?’ Graham said. 

Tigger they got no more than thirty effective left,’ 
Adams said. ‘Maybe less. But they’ll come for their chief. 
They have to.’ 

‘Yes. They’ll come for their chief,’ Graham echoed. 

He ‘wcpnsciously touched the handle of his recovered 
sabre, thinking of Trew. He loked at the dead Owahi. 
And he tnoeght of the men it took to put him there, 
doubled up as he was, a motionless inert body, no longer 
anything. 

When Grafram turned back to Adams, it was with the 
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mechanical face again. 'If they 'come against our fifteen, 
some of theifi wounded, we’ll lose more men that the Fort 
needs.' 

Adams turned over the bugle he was holding, half 
seeing the name scratched on it, and he thought of the 
map paper that had fallen f|om inside the orderly’s jacket 
as they were carrying him around behind the rocky bluff 
where they were burying the others. His thinking ain't 
changed; E. S. Graham is only worried because he can't 
deliver the' whole company. 

‘We’ll be pretty good targets in the boats with it still 
light,’ he tflld Graham. 

‘I know.’ 

'Injuns are funny, Lieutenant, how they believe so 
holylike in medicine. Specially these Yakimas. They’ve 
lost their «.hW and think we’re bad medicine for ’em. 
It don’t mean they’re afraid. All’s they’ll be wantin’ is 
Owahi’s body.’ 

‘I meant their reinforcing with a hundred or so from 
the main party. It’s what we would do. Sergeant.’ 

‘They won’t go near Kamiakin and the rest of ’em. 
They won’t go around the tribe for a long time after 
losin’ their chief. Owahi’s next to Kamiakin hisself. It’s 
a lot of face and honour with an Injun.’ 

Graham weighed the two: his confidence in Adams 
against the risk. ‘All right. Sergeant. We’ll wait. Yo get 
the hackamore lines on the boats and the men ready; Til 
do what I can for the wounded.’ 

Lieutenant Graham walked down to the «ri*wr and 
around behind the hill turret. He saw the'S^fen bodies 
and went past the two dragoons who were digging. The 
dragoons were wrapped in the blankets from their horses, 
and Graham stood beside them and said something he 
remembered from the cadetrfrhapel. It wasn’t a prayer for 
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this, but it was 111 he knew. Somehow it seemed too brief 
for what had happened to these men and so he said the 
Lord’s Pstyer too. r Then jhd' put his hat on and went 
over to the boats. 

They had made blanket pallets in the first boat for 
Hardish and Roan. He climjbed into the boat and saw 
Roan lying on his side, covered with another blanket 
which was diawn up around his chin. Next to him was 
Hardish. They had removed the arrow and there was 
little else that could be done until they reached the sur- 
geon at Walla Walla. The corners of his mouth moved 
as he recognized Graham. 

The lieutenant took the bottle of whisky he had brought 
and gave Hardish some. ‘We’ll be at the Fort pretty 
quick,’ he told him. ‘You’ll be all right.’ 

The scout’s glance met his and Graham thought, We 
both know Vm lying. You knew when 1 gave you whisky 
with a stomach wound. We won't be at the Fort pretty 
quick and the arrow went through your lower stomach 
and God knows how many other things inside you. 

Hardish said something, but it was too low to be heard 
and he leaned down near him. ‘You’re a-right, ’tenant. 
Reg’lar heller. Saw you. Killed tha’ damn ’Wahi, huh?’ 

‘Don’t talk,’ Graham said and looked at the damp ban- 
dage around Hardish’s stomach. One of the dragoons gave 
him dean ones and he changed it. Hardish was staring 
off, his head turned down on his neck. ‘Thanks,’ he said 
sightlessly, ‘thanks.’ 

Lieutenant Graham moved to Roan and pulled the 
blanket ®wn. He was semi-conscious. The, obsidian- 
stone waiN^ade of the arrow was wedged in the bone 
over his ear. The blade hid fishhook-like barbs in either 
side, digging into the bone. 

‘It’s still tttere,’ the one helping him said. 
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‘Yes. But he’s still alive. Lord Knows holt, but he’s alive,’ 
Graham said. 

He took his knife and sjAlled sony whisky on it, then 
tried gently to pry around the arrowhead. Roan writhed 
and the other dragoon put his weight on his shoulders 
to hold him. 

After ten minutes Lieutenant Graham’s forehead and 
hands were sweaty. He stopped and sat therS on the backs 
of his legs, feeling helpless, unable to do anything more. 
The knife was useless in getting the arrowhead out and 
there was not enough of it for a fingerhold. 

Sam Beard came from the rear of the boat and squat- 
ted down, his right arm bandaged. ‘I take him out,’ he said 
solemnly. 

‘How?* Graham asked. ‘How can you, Sam? I’m 
afraid to ay any more with the knife and there’s no way 
to grip it, to get hold of it.’ 

The big Chocktaw showed his teeth, biting with them. 
The lieutenant looked back at Roan breathing noisily, at 
the place along his skull bone where the arrowhead was. 
He moved back a little and nodded to Beard. 

Graham watched Beard get down on his knees beside 
Roan, then helped the other soldier hold the southerner 
as Sam took Roan’s head under his good hand and tried 
to get the end of the blade between his teeth. Roan 
twisted, groaned. Sam tried two or three times v. : tile 
Graham and the other dragoon held him. Once again, 
he leaned over Roan and set his teeth around the arrow- 
head. Roan jerked up and screamed; Beard ror^way 
from hin* his face smiling around the short pj/ce of ob- 
sidian he held in his teeth. 

Graham put some of the whisky in Roan’s mouth, drib- 
bling it 6ver his lips, and then looked at the wound. It 
was triangular shaped, in the bone and not Sleeding very 
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much. He waslfed it as Well as he could from the water 
canteen and after swabbing it with raw whisky, band- 
aged it. He stood ujj as the other dragoon covered Roan. 

‘Keep some wet bandages on his head,’ Graham said. 
‘If hfe wakes up again try to get him to take some of this. 
It’ll help the pain a little.’ He Jianded the soldier the bottle 
of whisky. He turned towards Beard. ‘I don’t know how 
you did it, £km. Thanks.’ 

‘Mebbe not always bad be part Injun.’ 

‘You’re right. It’s good, Sam. It’s vejy good.’ 

‘You make him corp’rul. He good man. Big rider. 
Plenty brave.’ 

He had seen Roan killing one of the Yakimas to pro- 
tect him during the fighting and instinctively wanted to 
tell the Chocktaw yes. But it was a separate thing, his 
reducing Roan. He could not equate the dead dragoons 
with his own gratitude, or Roan’s wound. 

Tm sorry, Sam. I can’t.’ 

While he moved around the boat looking at the other 
wounded, the rest of the company began wading their 
horses out belly-deep in the river, bringing them along 
the bank behind the boats. They kept them where it was 
shallow enough to stand and passed the lead ropes from 
the boats and hooked them through the halter rings on 
the bridles. Adams walked out in the water and watched, 
making sure they left the horses swimming room but kept 
the ropes short enough to help keep them from lying over 
deliberately or foundering. 

‘COMyOn, get that chestnut critter up there with the 
others,’ hwold a dragoon. ‘Keep some slack in them ropes! 
You want cfc-tear his mouth off?’ 

The horses did not like*the restraint of the hackamore 
ropes on them in the water and some thrashed Ibout and 
reared, neigHtng and throwing one or two soldiers in the 
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river. Roan’s bay was jerking add splashiftg as one of tfre 
dragoons trie’d to fasten the trail line across, and the rope 
fell in the water, spearing Aid eddying with tty: current. 
The dragoon loked at Adams on the bank and scowled. 

’Talk to him like a southern boy,’ Adams said: ‘He 
ain’t used to Yankees.’ 

The other dragoons, working in the beginning dark- 
ness with the horses, laughed. It was conflng back, the 
thing called morale or esprit that the men felt when 
they sensed their officers belonged to them and not the 
other way around. And even in their gamble, going up- 
river past the hundreds of Yakimas and Klickitats with 
their small number, they stood with their buttocks and 
thighs wet in the river and were happy being what they 
were. 

Night had settled on the river when Lieutenant Gra- 
ham finished and climbed from the boat and found 
Sergeant Adams. He was standing along the bank, his 
blue pants with their orange stripe sticking damply to his 
long heavy legs, the Colt and sword belt hanging over his 
shoulder. He stepped out to his knees in the river. ‘Get 
them stirrups up and tied,’ he told one of the men. ‘Goin’ 
to be hard enough for them without extra problems.’ 

The horses stood along the shallows near the edge of 
the bank, curving out a little in the river, quieter now 
and getting used to the water and current running / *ound 
their forelegs and chests. The rowing shifts were string 
their oars while the rest of the company helped straighten 
the lead lines from the boats. 

Sergeant Adams came back on the bank b /side Gra- 
ham, and the runner he had sent returg^l with the 
dragoons who had been guarding the barricade. One of 
them wsft carrying something. 

‘What’s that?’ Graham asked. 
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.‘Owahi’s warltonnet, lieutenant. We took it ’fore they 
started coinin’ down for their dead.’ 

Adams’s and the either meifs faces were indistinct and 
Graham could not see *th€m very well. Adams said, ‘I 
told him to get it, Lieutenant. It’s yours.’ 

Lieutenant Graham was embarrassed. ’Put it in the 
boat,’ he said. 

He watchdl the three soldiers as they walked away 
and Adams moved beside him in the dark. *1 £uess we're 
ready, Lieutenant.' 

Til go in the boat with the wounded,’ Graham said. 
’You take the other and keep towards the far side as 
much as you can. The current is stronger in the middle; 
try to keep out of it.’ 

’There ain’t much along the river where we pass ’em 
but a few patches of willows, Lieutenant. Gets pretty 
open from here until we hit the ford near Walla Walla. 
We’ll have to keep a sharp look.’ 

Graham considered his plan, aware of what it meant 
if some stray Yakima discovered them crowded in the 
boats. The war camps stretched two or three miles, 
maybe' even more now. There would be small chance 
with the wounded and their horses. But his mission was 
unchanged, and for him that settled any doubts. 

’If we’re seen and attacked, get your men in the water 
behind the boats,’ he told Adams. ‘We’ll have to let them 
drift with the current, abandon the horses if it comes to 
that.’ 

‘Yeasir.’ Sergeant Adams paused and smiled humour- 
lessly butVhe officer couldn’t see it. 'There’s one thing. 
Lieutenant. 

‘What is that?’ 

‘They can’t see no better’n us at night.’ 

Graham talked at his tall sergeant, the pistol and sabre 



and cartridge box still hanging around Jiis neclf to keep 
it dry. The* bulk was reassuring. He laughed. *1 guess 
you're right there.' 

As they started towards the boats Adams swung to- 
wards him briefly. ‘Good luck, Lieutenant,' he said. 

‘Thanks. Good luck to you.* 
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They loosed the boats and pushed them out in the 
swift-running ^Columbia and started past Kamiakin and 
his siege party. The boats sat deep in the water and the 
current bore against the wide bows and fantailed behind; 
the river was covered with the silvery scallops of the 
heads of the swimming horses. 

Four men rowed while another dragoon handled the 
low outboard rudder in the stern, trying to keep from 
fouling the hackamore ropes going back to the horses. 
The Columbia was strong and fast as they angled towards 
the middle and they moved slowly; now and then a horse 
blew wetly as the line tightened and pulled his jaws too 
deep in the water. 

After nearly a half hour they had gone only three 
quarters of a mile upstream towards the Fort. The row- 
ing dragoons were getting the concerted pull but the 
horses had spread on the ropes and swam more evenly, 
their sinewy legs and chests moving in the rhythmic en- 
durance of solid cavalry stock. 

The heavy bateaus and their fans of trailing horses 
approached where the river curved around to the south, 
where they would start passing the outskirts of the Indian 
war cagips. Some of the men holding ropes to the horses 
wound them around the boat pins and unslu$g their 
carbines. Tfl^ checked the breeches and cocking, then 
laid the large-bored Sharps over the edge of the boats 
and knelt along the sides. 

Graham terfced inside as tty:y rounded the beginning 
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bend of $ie Columbia feeling die respoAibility lor t he ir 
lives. The plan had seemed good back there in die ab- 
straction of the land camp;*herc on {he river, gearing ‘the 
Yakimas, he realized there would hardly be i pro babilit y 
of any of them escaping if they were discovered. Gra- 
ham, perhaps in this wajj like his stepbrother, flever 
thought in terms of dying. What Graham felt was the 
latent and dawning awareness that comes to the new 
officer in first combat, when he has seen men in his charge 
die under nis comjnands, when the meaning of a decision 
is taken from the routine of camp and put in the context 
of war. He looked around at his men in the boat, and 
suddenly felt like an old man. 

Behind them in the second boat Sergeant Adams sat 
in the flat-seated bow, hunched and motionless, his dark, 
thrusting f*yes watching the overlapping bushes along the 
bank. The dragoons with him cradled their guns with 
the fresh loads, squinting and trying to pierce the closure 
of night. 

‘Like lookin’ in a barrel.’ one of them said softly. 

‘You keep thinkin’ maybe they’re out there some- 
where’s, behind them bushes, waitin’, lettin’ us get far 
’nough up,’ another answered. 

The river widened going through the Gap, spreading 
another fifty yards or more, but shallower and forcing 
them to go against the centreing current. Their '• iting 
eyes stung from watching everything and seeing noth- 
ing. 

As the river bore straight again they saw the^kr-off 
fires of the Yakimas and the Klickitats. Under the steady 
pace of their rowing the boats began motgurife parallel to 
them and the red cancers of *the first fires grew on the 
sky and^he ground line. The occasional talking stopped. 
Now there were only the thumping sounds of the oars 
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and their bladeslswishin^ in the water, the noises from 
the horses. 

fiardishiand some pf the ptHer wounded lay in die bot- 
tom of the first boat, staring up from their pallets at the 
contour of the black sky. Both Roan and he were still 
alive* A dragoon dipped clotty in the river and wet their 
foreheads and Hardish lay quiet and unmoving, con- 
scious, the wliole pain spread in his body and no longer 
localized in his stomach and back. His broad bone of a 
chin bunched against any sounds from him tW would 
warn the Indians. 

Roan was delirious and thrashed in the blankets. Sam 
Beard sat beside him on the boat’s edge and when he 
thought Roan was going to moan, the Chocktaw put his 
hand over the southerner’s mouth and nose, smothering 
him. It was efficient. 

They made another mile upstream. But now that they 
were opposite the scrabbled Indian fires which appeared 
much closer than they were, the two boatloads of dra- 
goons sat even more tautly alert. Their sweat moistened 
the metal of the guns in their hands. And as they waited 
for any sign of discovery the hooding, clouded sky splin- 
tered away from the moon. The lightness spread around 
them,' smooth and glossy and unwelcome on the wide 
river and going up and illuminating dimly the lower 
reaches of the mountains. 

The abruptness caused a soft curse; the voice trailed 
off quickly. 

Th^moonlight gave a pale visibility to objects against 
the sky and it helped that the Cascades’ ranging heights 
were to the\^st and behind them. Here and there they 
saw the climbing twists of'fire smoke and indistinct far- 
off outlines where the Indian camps were. 

They followed a break in the river and Graham turned, 
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signalling to stop their rowing! Some t£ro or tfiree hun- 
dred yards Ihead, along the edge of the river there was a 
flash of brown and white? He let their boat jirift back- 
ward, having them pull towards the bank. Adams saw 
his arm signal and moved his boat crosscurrent behind 
the other. 

As they grounded lightly, Sergeant Adams climbed 
over and waded up beside the other boat Gr aham got 
out in the water. 

‘What is it. Lieutenant?’ Adams asked, his words 
barely audible. 

‘I’m not sure. Seemed like an Indian pony. Maybe 
more than one.’ 

Adams looked at the two boats and the horses, some 
able to stand and the rest pulling on their lines and try- 
ing to g*t in beside them. 

‘We can’t stay like this long, Lieutenant. Either have 
to bring ’em all in or go on up and take our chances. 
Them horses will be goin’ crazy in a minute.’ 

‘Get five men and we’ll try to go up behind whatever I 
saw. One shot might bring the whole camp. We’ll send the 
boats on; they can pick us up farther up-river. Leave your 
sabres,’ he said, unhooking his and handing it in the boat. 

Sergeant Adams picked some dragoons and they 
dropped quietly in die river and followed him up to 
where Graham waited. They watched the boats m e out 
into the current again. 

‘We’ll have to move fast if there’s anyone up there,’ 
Lieutenant Graham told them. ‘Take them before they 
have a ehance to see the boats and the others.’ 

Childers was among those Adams had jgken from die 
boat and he asked, ‘What do ^ou think it is, Lieutenant?’ 

‘Indiih horses. If it is their owners are near by. Either 
sentries or just camped by. the river.’ 
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‘No shootin’,’ Ihdams tild the dragoons. ‘Use knives.' 

They started out together in half croudties as they 
worked diagonally a\yay fipnfr the bank until they were 
about a hundred yards from its edge. Then they turned 
and paralleled the river’s course, fanning out in a patrol 
comb along the upper bank. 

Graham stopped them. ‘I think they should be some- 
where along Here,’ he whispered. 

The seven of them crept forward slowly, Indian fash- 
ion, setting their feet flatly before putting weight on 
them, the three who had drawn their knives carrying 
them palmed against their hands. They heard the blowing 
of a horse ahead. Man sounds. The breaking of sticks; a 
voice answering another. 

Advancing in a semicircle towards the Indians, low 
silhouettes, they saw the small field caballada of ponies 
tethered together. Adams counted the dark shapes. Four. 
And as they moved nearer he saw the Yakima’s back, 
the one building the fire. Where were the other three? 

He touched Graham, holding up four fingers. The lieu- 
tenant nodded, spread his hand towards the other dra- 
goons. They dropped silently on the ground and stayed 
motionless; one of the ponies looked in their direction 
and his ears moved forward. 

Adams saw it. The notches the Yakima cuts in his 
pony’s ears for ownership moved as the animal shifted 
them back and forth questioningly. Where were the other 
three braves? They had to take them all at once, and soon. 
Beforerthe one buck got the fire going or the inquisitive 
pony nickered to them. He regripped the knife and moved 
around to thvright with the lieutenant, trying to locate 
the other three Yakimas. 

Just as they decided to take the chance on the one war- 
rior, the othefs came up from the river, two of them 
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carrying, water and the third 'frith pieces of dried wood 
for the fire.* And in the incidental noises of their coining 
the dragoons crept closer* 

They lay still, watching their officer. As Graham raised 
his hand, they drew their legs under them and poised 
themselves. 

‘Now!’ he hissed, and they sprang up and Adams 
bladed his knife on the fire-builder who*never saw the 
face of the man who killed him. The Yakima with the 
wood dropped it ( quickly and pawed for his own knife, 
jumping aside as one of the dragoons swung down with 
his clubbed revolver. 

It was the body-and-fist fighting Adams loved and he 
hurtled over the one he had killed and came on the side 
of the brave with the knife. The Yakima lunged out and 
brought it in a trained arc at Adams’s stomach; but the 
sergeant moved with surprising quickness and snatched 
up a stick of the firewood and struck the other’s knife 
arm. He held his own knife straight out with no fancy 
slash and put it through the Yakima’s breastbone, his two 
hundred and twenty pounds in the wrenched thrust. 

While he fought, one of the other Yakimas threw the 
wooden bowl he was holding, stepped away from the 
dragoons and backed onto the knife of Childers behind 
him. He swivelled, standing in his shock, and Childers 
pushed him off the blade and watched him stagj, * and 
fall across the pyramided sticks of the unlighted fire. 
Childers turned to where Graham was fighting the last 
Yakima. 

Lieutenant Graham evaded the warrior’s knife and 
knocked him down with the Colt’s \oyy horse-barrel, 
holding the round loading- cylinder tight in his hand and 
hitting the Indian at the base of his neck. The short strug- 
gle had lasted three minutas. 
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'We’d' better jpiove outt' fast, Lieutenant,' Adams said. 
‘The boats should be cornin' along soon. And I guess 
they'll be giissin’ the^e brakes ‘before long.' 

The Indian Graham had knocked down now stirred 
on the ground, starting to rise suddenly, then getting up 
very slowly and watching them with slitted, careful eyes. 
He raised his arms halfway to his shoulders. 

‘Kill him,’ Adams told one of the men. 

‘No, you can't murder him,’ Graham said. ‘He’s sur- 
rendering." 

‘He ain’t surrenderin’, Lieutenant. Vou can’t use no 
rules with them.’ 

‘He is a prisoner, entitled to the rights of prisoners. 
Tie him and bring him down to the boats.’ 

Adams understood the civilized schooling of young 
Graham; he knew it was what Graham would do. An- 
other war, another time, it had a place. But not in this 
one, not now, he told himself. No more. 

‘We’ll take him if you say so, Lieutenant. But this In- 
jun knows he’s better off dead as to go back to his people 
now. He’s goin’ to give the alarm ’bout us somehow, if 
he gets killed doin’ it.’ 

‘I don’t doubt you’re right,’ the lieutenant answered. 
‘But if you qualify regulations you don’t have any. We’re 
here to try to stop war, not to give them every reason to 
keep fighting us.’ 

Sergeant Adams agreed with him on that. Only we got 
different ways of how it ought to be done , he thought. 

‘You and Childers tie up the Indian and bring him 
down. We’d better go on down and signal thf boats,' 
Graham saidiy. . 

The lieutenant and the other dragoons left for the river. 
Adams motioned to the Indian ponies which werd* bridled 
with head harnesses of twisted hempen grass. 
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*Cut some rope off one of ’ejn,’ he toid Childtrs. 

Childers seood still. He had a fixed grm on his face, his 
fatty brows drawn up from his small crescents of eyes as 
he stared at Adams. He did not mo/e for the /ope. They 
heard the faint splashing in the river below them as the 
others waded out to signal the boats. 

‘Come on, let’s get out oT here, Childers. We ain’t got 
all day.’ 

The private began laughing. Not loudly or with any 
real noise \t all, only a series of puffing sounds going in 
his mouth like a dog panting. 

‘You mean you ain’t,’ Childers said. 

Sergeant Adams shifted his glance from the Yakima. 
Childers was holding his knife out in front of him, away 
from his body and his thumb along the back part, feeling 
the blood on it from the Indian. 

‘The company needs us. Both of us, Childers. This ain’t 
the place.* 

‘Yes, it is. This’s the exact place. ’Cause there’s no way 
for you to get away this time, Adams; ’cause there ain’t 
no way in God’s world for you to get out of it, Adams.’ 

‘Don’t be a damn fool.’ fie was trying to watch both 
Childers and the Yakima and not wanting to kill Childers 
or even feeling any reason for fighting him. ‘We can 
settle our fuss after we get out of this. What good us 
killin’ one another, with him gettin’ away?’ 

‘He’s part of it,’ Childers said, and looked at the fak- 
ima who understood not a word they were saying. ‘The 
buck’s part of it,’ he told Adams again, advancing with 
the kni^g. ‘If you get me, he kills you. \ou see why it’s 
the place all right, Adams? You’re dead right now.* 

‘You’re crazy. What mak; you thinkTie won’t grab 
one of diem knives on the ground and go for you when 
you jump me?’ 
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*1 still* get you, Adams., The Injun’s the only one what 
gets away,' Chiluers said, his eyes fevered-looking as he 
moved with his fet spread and holding the knife low and 
the blade turned out. 

Adams listened and tried to stall him, knowing it was 
useless. 'How’s anybody goin’ to know, Childers, when 
neither one of us gets to the bbats? Who’s goin’ to know?’ 

‘Me.’ 

He was only a few feet away and lunged and Adams 
did not try to grab his knife arm, but twistefi sideward 
behind the Indian, trying to watch them both. Childers 
kept grinning and moved towards him again. 

As he backed up a little Childers moved fast, his hands 
out, the one with the knife behind the other, and Adams 
evaded the quick slash. He gripped his own knife. Chil- 
ders was between him and the Indian and Adams saw the 
Yakima snatch up one of the knives dropped in the fight- 
ing and come up behind Childers. 

‘Childers! The Injun!’ 

But Childers was oblivious of anything except Adams, 
and when Adams tried to leap past him after the Yakima, 
Childers thought it was a thrust at him and brought his 
knife up and sliced the sergeant’s forearm. The Indian 
jammed his knife in Childers and the private arched back- 
ward suddenly, reaching back for it. As he twisted over 
and fell, Adams was on the Yakima and put the knife 
into his side and as he struggled with him, he stabbed the 
warrior again under the ribs, pushing it in and in. The 
Yakima fell across part of Childers’s body. 

Adams pulled him off and turned Childers oyer care- 
fully, holding him up and seeing the blood running out 
of his mouthuHe coughed vind Adams took his bandanna 
and wiped his mouth, held it against his lips. Tht’ private 
pushed it away and coughed again. He wheezed, cough- 
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ing, and plosed his eyes; then opened jjbem agtin. Hfa 
lungs were flooding, and the blood coureed up. Childers 
retched and coughed, swalloftving, drowning in Ins woufid. 
Adams tried to wipe his mouth and he pushea the ban- 
danna away weakly. 

Childers quieted, his eyes hicid again. ‘Never figgtted,’ 
he mumbled, and coughed and shook with a chill and his 
head rolled back on Adams’s arm. Childlrs was dead. 
Adams stared at him. The damn complete uselessness , he 
thought. The whole damn stupidity of it. 

He remembered the boats. He rose and looked at the 
Yakima and Childers. He tied the bandanna around his 
arm where Childers had cut him; then slid his hands under 
the private and got him half sitting, swung one of his 
arms over his head, picked him up and started down to 
the river. 

Adams saw the boats dimly on the water and waded 
out a few feet. Someone whispered to hurry. Adams 
sloshed closer to the boat carrying Childers. 

‘What happened?’ Graham asked when Adams was 
close enough to see him. 

Adams looked at him in the night. ‘The Injun tried to 
take us both and knifed Childers.’ 

‘Here, some of you, help Adams with him.’ A couple of 
men began lifting Childers into the boat and Oiaham 
started moving towards him. 

‘He’s dead, Lieutenant,’ Adams said, and as the otiicer 
stopped, he splashed off in the water towards the second 
boat and disappeared darkly over its edge. 

The bwts bore slowly against the current, going cross- 
stream, the water slapping along the widg^angled bows. 
The men sat motionless except for the rowers as rhey 
moved past the endless war camps and fires yrhich seemed 
always to be beside them, moving as the moon moved. 
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apace frith the boats. The ambushed Yakima sentries, 
some thought. It had to be done, but it would not go long 
without discovery in a a war party. 

Behind them the tiring horses dragged on the lines. One 
foundered and his flat weight planed against the river sur- 
face and had to be cut loose. The rider did it with open 
feeling. A dragoon’s horse was part of his life, and he did 
not lose his a&iimal without showing it. 

The shifting clouds brought the relief of dark night to 
the river again. Another mile. They were more than half- 
way past the Indian camps but the hardest remained. Even 
changing in shifts they were beginning to feel the steady 
rowing of the loaded boats and the added, dragging pull 
of the horses. Back in his boat, Adams studied the murky 
edges of the river where it met the ground mass. It was 
crazy, he thought. Twenty-two of them, twenty-one 
now, with their wounded, trying to sneak past probably 
more than a thousand Yakimas and Klicks. The little 
officer wanted a miracle. 

They turned in a gentle bend and ahead of them was a 
narrow sandy island. Graham pointed them in to it, 
grounding the boats lightly out of the channel. 

The horses were led up to rest, foreleg-deep on the 
edges of the island; and Sergeant Adams came up to the 
boat where Roan was. 

‘How is he, Lieutenant?’ 

Graham covered Roan with the blanket and straight- 
ened. ‘He’s sleeping. Seems to be resting better. I can’t see 
how he has lived, his head tom that way. I wish there was 
more I could do to stop any infection.' 

‘Hardish?’ 

Lieutenant Graham hd&tated in the darkness, then 
motioned towards the back of the boat where 'riardish’s 
body was wrapped in the service blanket beside the dead 
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Childers. He wanted to say something to Adams* and it 
was hard to keep to himself what he felt. Sergeant Adams 
walked off to the other boat? wondering if Graham knew 
nine of his men were dead. 

After they rested awhile on the thin river island, Gra- 
ham sent a runner around and they loaded in the boats, 
shoving them out in the chaifiiel. As his boat pulled ahead 
of the other, Graham held the carbine across his legs and 
looked back at the boat with Adams. He had been with 
them a long time, he thought. You could have said some- 
thing. It's what Ahgela meant. Have l machined my 
thinking and beliefs so much that l seem cold to her too? 

Maybe she was right , he thought. Maybe some of them 
do think l don't feel anything and hate me for it. But how 
much would it help them, or how much would they re- 
spect r::c if ! showed what it meant every time one of them 
was hurt or killed? His face was a vague dimness as he 
turned back from the other boat. If you slacken your own 
discipline, your own control, you reduce your right to 
command. And believing it, he leaned over the gunwale 
and put his mind to watching the river bank again. 

The current lessened and they approached the levelling 
river bed that ran another eight miles to the Fort, then 
broke upwards to the north, to the swift source streams of 
the Wenatchee and the Yakima that coursed down from 
the mountains. The Indian fires were drawing away, >eir 
scattered mass going slowly behind them. But the dra- 
goons stayed tense and watchful. They were deep in the 
Walla Walla’s country. A hundred of Kamiakin’s war- 
riors could have ridden their ponies far ahead along the 
river and planned their ambush. 

Two more miles. The boatloftds of men found a second 
island and rested, then pushed the boats out and went on. 
The horses had stood with their heads down, water run- 
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ning f Aim their necks and heads, and it had been hard to 
get them in the stream again. 

'An hour nearer tpoming, die company passed the main 
camps arid could no longer see the fire glows. When they 
were not on turn rowing, the dragoons sat listless in the 
boats, struggling against the sleep they wanted, bodies 
tired and eyes itching from the strain of continuous watch- 
ing. The dafvn mists steamed off the Columbia’s surface 
as day came. And the revealing light brought them up 
taut again in the boats. 
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THEAVENUEof brownnes$ and the patches of green re- 
ceded from the sides of the river, climbing*through the 
expanse of tree line and foliage on the left towards the 
mountains, tvhose lumped shadows and snow-peaks now 
took the early sun dbross the great sponges of pines near 
their high summits. The boats grounded near the begin- 
ning access of the ford, and they saw the squat stockade 
of Walla Walla, at the mouth of the creek that came down 
from the Blue Mountains to the east. They were at the 
head of tiu Oregon Territory, or the heart, as the French 
called it; across the wide terrain cradle between the two 
mountain ranges ran the Emigrant Road, past Powder 
River and Sweetwater Pass to the Kansas plains. 

The tired, red-eyed men looked at the infinite quiet and 
virgin rawness there in the fresh July morning and found 
it hard to believe there was a war. 

They unloaded from the boats and began leading the 
horses out of the water, assembling along the bank, sleepy 
and exhausted. When they finished caring for the hrrses, 
Graham told Sergeant Adams to get the company cle • ?d 
up and in order. He had already looked after his own giey, 
rubbed him dry with grass and pulled the saddle and 
wiped it, then spread the damp pad and blanket over it in 
the sun. <Jne thing, Adams thought, if he was a stickler 
about everything, Graham certainly took care of his own 
horse. 

Adams glanced at the tired men, reluctant to start them 
cleaning and working their equipment. Biit there was 
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Grahafh, who had comq, all the way, washed already and 
wiping off his ooots. Almost garrison looking even though 
he had been in the same uniform for days. 

‘Yessir!' he told fiinf. ‘I’ll get ’em started.* 

Lieutenant Graham finished his boots and set his cap, 
measuring its cant automatically. He regarded Adams 
with his serious brown ey&, shaded from the morning 
brilliance by- the low-drawn visor. 

‘I want them to ride in smartly. We’ll send wagons back 
for the stores and any wounded who are unkble to ride. 
Leave a couple men with their horses; I don’t want any 
empty horses being led in with the column.’ 

Adams knew the effect riderless horses would have on 
the Walla Walla complement. And on the company itself. 
Any of the wounded who could reach a stirrup would 
ride in with the rest. But the dregs of the closed fraternity 
of Old Soldiers was strong in Adams, and he wondered if 
the young officer knew any of this or was just once again 
going by his all-seeing almanac, the black-and-white 
printed regulations. 

After the company was mounted, Graham rode along 
the column and looked at them, then returned to the 
head beside the guidon rider. ‘Break out your flag,’ he 
said; His small gloved hand and arm raised and dropped 
and the remnants of F Company moved forward, six of 
the wounded dragoons riding their regular positions in 
the horse column and sitting in a parade posture on 
their horses, the odd-looking Alberts squared over their 
eyes. 

‘All but three of ’em got mounted up,’ Adorns said to 
Graham. 

‘I expected they would,’ Graham answered. Adams 
thought he saw a brief show of emotion in the young 
face. 
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They followed the short road from the ford thft led to 
Walla Walla, •joining the Emigrant Roadfvhere it passed 
outside the Fort. The dust lifted around the horses’ legs 
and laid in rifts behind them. ThereVere still <inhrn1r?p 
mists hanging in hollows across the fields. One of the sol- 
diers started singing and the others picked it up along the 
moving column, their voices lusty and strong: 

‘Oh, we’re the Dragoons from the First you see. 
And ngt blest with the name of cavalree, 

But our fame’s /he same and we bear the brunt, 

Ain’t a name we seek but the fight we want! 

Hold a light rein, boys, and go let him prance ! 

Now put a stiff back in your saddle stance. 

Cover down your lead and ride with a pride 
Of being kin to the best of them, 

Tne dragoon blue who died!’ 

The discoloured guidon flapped on the staff with its 
F and crossed sabres and some of Graham’s disciplined 
restraint slipped away. He began singing, too, unaware 
of the disbelieving look on his sergeant riding beside 
him. 

Walla Walla was a moderately strong fort. Its stockade 
held the whites who escaped the war-crazed Yakima and 
Klickitat warriors, the isolated missionaries and st rtler 
families from Wailatpu Creek and the upper CoIul ia. 
The walls were built mostly with driftwood from the 
river; and above the rectangle of fortified posts, on oppo- 
site comers, there were two higher bastions which were 
square aq^ made with heavy logs. These were ported and 
covered with thick roofs. The Fort was a Hudson Bay 
Company trading post. Beforythe Walla TValla uprising 
friendly ^Jez Perces, Cayuses and some Yakimas had 
camped around it, bartering with the civilians and sol- 
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diers. Now it was deserted outside. The few wickiups and 
standing tepee&were abandoned and drifted 'over with 
fine dust. 

The Walla Walla sentries on the firing walk saw the 
dragoon company coming from the river and shouted to 
the jading men, one waving his hat. Perhaps a few of them 
thought the Yakima and K’.ickitats must have returned 
to their homes or the small band of soldiers could not 
have reached the Fort. They were not close enough to see 
the wounded in the column or to count the men. 

The gates were opened and F Company rode in with 
ceremonial correctness, their peaked hats and the orange 
trimming and facings on the blue uniforms a flawless pat- 
tern along the mounted files. The civilians ran and gath- 
ered along the edges of the horseway as the company 
halted. Graham turned to them; the guidon raised for 
command. ‘Cumneeee, diiismahnt!’ 

Sergeant Adams stood beside him and held their horses 
as they waited for the officer coming from the head- 
quarters building. Colonel Woolwine was a brevet col- 
onel. He had rolling shoulders that sloped away from a 
wide chest span; his short legs were saddle-marked and 
the right one twisted out at the knee, making him limp. 
He .wore his white hair long and thick on the neck in the 
habit of older dragoon officers. His eyebrows were curi- 
ously black, the dark bristles giving him an odd expression 
of continual alertness. 

‘F Company, First Dragoons reporting, sir,’ Graham 
said. 'Lieutenant Graham, commanding.’ 

Woolwine returned the salute and shook hands. 'Glad 
to have you, Graham. You replaced Trew Canby.’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ ** 

When he glanced at Adams, Graham started* to intro- 
duce him, but the colonel waved it off and smiled. 'I know 



Adams,’ he said, shaking hands with the sergeant. *Nice to 
see yon again; Adams.’ 

’Good to be with the regiment again, Colonel.’ Adans 
turned to Graham and said, ‘I’ll go ahead anH get the 
wagons started back, Lieutenant.’ 

‘Yes. Dismiss the company.’ After saluting, Graham 
told the colonel, ‘I’d like a patrol to go along with him, 
sir.’ 

‘See the adjutant, Adams. He’s over having breakfast 
with A.’ 

As the sergeant dismissed the others and then led the 
horses off with him, the two officers watched. ‘Good 
man,’ the colonel said. ‘Independent sometimes, like a lot 
of them who have been with us almost since we started 
the regiment, but a reliable sergeant. Tried to get him to 
take s^e '.nt major for the regiment but he wanted to 
stay with F. He’s all right.’ 

They walked towards the headquarters, crossing the 
narrow field where the piles of belongings and wagons and 
horses were crowded together. Graham saw some of the 
children playing around the wagons and their parents 
washing clothes or starting fires for breakfast. A poorness 
to all of them, jammed in across every open part of the 
stockade ground except for the horseway; the homes they 
had built and all they owned except what they brought 
with them had been burned and their crops trampled and 
the livestock driven off or butchered on the spot by the 
Indians. And he saw how they watched the new dragoon 
company unsaddling and picketing their horses. 

The cqlonel walked beside him with his rolling gait. 
‘Doesn’t look very pleasant, does it, Lieutenant? Hundred 
and eighty-five of them, this njorning’s count. Some don’t 
even havh wagons.’ 

‘What is it? What is it th^jt makes the Indian do it, sir?’ 
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‘Mak& him? I guess we do. Those of our kind who 
rob and cheat htn, ignores treaties we made*with him re- 
specting his land. Oh, not thegi,’ he said, motioning at the 
family caihps. ‘Most of them Had their three acres planted, 
looking for a future out here, or else lived among them. 
It’s never them, Lieutenant, but they always pay the hard- 
est. You see them in every War.’ 

Remembering, Graham said, ‘The Indian's not blame- 
less, Colonel. I’ve seen some of their work.’ 

The older officer’s eyebrows drew down. ‘You bet he 
isn’t. He is a savage and will be for a While yet. That’s the 
other half of it. Graham. The noble red man hasn’t come 
about yet.’ 

They entered the doorway together and went into the 
colonel’s office. The Fort commander hung his hat and sat 
down, looking at Graham. ‘Well, let’s have your report, 
Lieutenant. How many men do you have?’ 

‘Thirteen effective, Colonel, not counting the men we 
left guarding the Cascades portage and at Dalles. We ran 
on a war party of eighty or so and had pretty heavy cas- 
ualties. Nine dead and eight wounded.’ 

‘Thirteen men?’ 

‘They saw us and attacked, sir. We had no choice. They 
were well mounted and armed.’ 

'You mean it wasn’t Kamiakin and his main party you 
engaged with but a party farther down the river?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Colonel Woolwine leaned forward on his arms on the 
desk, his white hair settling on his neck. ‘Your company 
was badly needed to reinforce our attempt to j?et these 
families back to Vancouver where they’ll be safe. Didn’t 
your orders stkte that?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I was instructed to hide my movement at all 
times and make every effort to reach here undetected and 
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in maximum force. Under no circumstances tofeek en- 
gagement with any Indian parties.’ 

‘I’m glad you remember them qparly verbatim,’ the 
colonel said dryly. ‘They sound dear to ml.’ Colonel 
Woolwine looked at him closely and Graham knew he 
was probably thinking of green officers fresh from the 
Academy. ‘I suppose I shouldn’t go too hard on you, no 
experience. If it had been the big party of Indians below 
us I could understand. But to have a roving war party of 
eighty pic& you up — You ought to be able to move your 
command on horse without being seen in a country as 
big as this. That’s kind of basic, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Graham said. 

‘How do you explain being picked up by their scouts?’ 

‘No explanation, sir.’ 

‘What do you mean? Didn’t you have your own scouts, 
out? Didn’t you make certain that every man in your 
company knew how important it was to reach here un- 
detected? Something must have happened to put them on 
you.’ 

‘I’m sorry. Colonel. I have no excuse. After they picked 
us up the fight was unavoidable. If we attempted to charge 
them we would have alerted the main force of Kamiakin’s 
and also lost the boats.’ 

‘Boats?’ the colonel asked loudly. ‘What boats?’ 

Graham told him how they had obtained the boats from 
Dalles and used them to come up-river past the siege party 
of Yakimas and Klickitats. When he finished, Colonel 
Woolwine sat shaking his head. 

*1 can’fcfigure out how you can pull something like that 
and yet not make even a decent covered movement earlier. 
It was a nice piece of work^ getting your company by 
them,’ he said. 'You deserve that. Lieutenant.’ Then he 
stopped thoughtfully and started laughing, leaning back 
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in. the wboden chair with.it. ‘I’d give ten years’ service to 
see old Kamiakift afterwards,’ he said, wipihg across his 
eyes. ’Bet he’s using ^very Indian cussword he knows and 
all those h% learned frofh us.’ 

He sobered and leaned at Graham again with the start- 
ling, aiark eyebrows. ’But I still can’t see how you could 
pull it off and not be able to ffet by this smaller war party. 
You sure you^e telling me all of it, Lieutenant?’ 

‘I’m sure, sir.’ Then Graham said something very un- 
scientific for him. ‘I guess we were just lucky,' Colonel, 
getting by Kamiakin. Maybe we couldn’t be lucky twice.’ 

The colonel stood up and shifted down on the leg, one 
of his sloped shoulders lower than the other. He examined 
the small lieutenant in front of him. 

‘We don’t run companies by horoscopes or personal 
seances. Lieutenant. We command, I’m led to believe, be- 
cause we’re somewhat trained in the art of war. We base 
our tactical plans on what we’ve been taught to know will 
probably happen and then it becomes a sort of science. 
When the luck comes, if it comes, it’s extra. And it’s just 
that harder on the enemy. But we don’t depend on it. And 
we sure as hell don’t plan on it.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I gyess I’ll let you keep the company, Graham. Maybe 
I’m overly impressed with your boat trip.’ He paused and 
there was the impenetrable, leather looking parchment 
of a face again, the eyes regarding Graham from under 
the long black bristles like twin gun riflings pinning him 
in their bore. 'Perhaps they’ll make a dragoon officer out 
of you yet, if Kamiakin doesn’t get to us befo«t.’ 

Despite the going over he had got from the old colonel, 
Graham liked mm. ‘If I co^ld be excused, sir. I’d like to 
see to my pounded. Get the surgeon to loSk after 
them.’ 
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‘You better do that.’ 

He saluted and turned to lcfeve; ColAnel Woolwine’s 
voice cracked behind him. ^Grahaim! ’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

Woolwine appraised his deceptive size, having just 
noticed as he was leaving that he was not a great deal 
larger than the bugler boys they used to have, a little more 
than five feet high. ‘Do you like to fight? 

‘Yes, sir.. Pretty well.’ 

‘Good. When we start trying to get these people out of 
here I think I can give you several opportunities.’ 


After he left the Fort with the borrowed wagons, Ser- 
geant Adams brought the wounded men and supplies 
back along the road from the ford, a patrol from Walla 
Walla riding with him. The sergeant from A pulled his 
horse closer to Adams’s. 

‘I’d sure like to believe you hoys came up the river past 
Kamiakin and all them braves.' 

‘We really didn’t,’ Adams said. ‘We got us some eagles 
and flew up here.' 

The non-commissioned officer laughed and reined back 
a little. 

‘See you got yourself a brand new john. Who looked 
after him in the fight?’ 

Adams glanced at him. ‘I don’t expect you’d make him 
a good orderly even. You’d do smart to stay out of his 
way, Sarjint. Don’t let his size fool you.’ 

‘You sound like some real, honest Injun-fighters. Wait’ll 
you have your chance with old Kamiakin.^Or Owahi. You 
should of been at Wild Hors6 Creek.’ 

‘We already met him,’ Adams said. ‘Y^stidday.* 

They rode along awhile Adams smiling and looking 
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at the il»ad ahead of them. ‘Ain’t goin’ to meet him no 
more,’ he said. 

‘Yoq think he’s went back ( £o the mountains? Give up 
fightin’?’ 

•No.’ 

‘What’re you talkin’ ’bout then? You sound wilderness 
struck.’ 

'He’s dead,*3arjint.’ He couldn’t resist the rest of it and 
twisted in the saddle and looked on the sergeant from 
the other company. ‘The new john did for him.’ 

‘Hah. Like the eagles.’ 

Adams was through with it. ‘Go back and look at that 
war bonnet in the wagon,’ he said. 

Despite what the regimental surgeon believed, Slip 
Roan did not die. It was a strange thing. What had hap- 
pened to him was ordinary enough. The arrowhead had 
gone obliquely into his skull bone above and five centi- 
metres ahead of the ear, angling through the outer bone 
and into the spongy layer, stopping before going through 
the last table of bone around his brain. The force of the 
upward drive of the arrow had knocked him from his 
horse and thrown him forward, his forehead striking the 
ground. 

He had a cerebral contusion and sub-arachnoid hemor- 
rhage, bleeding between the brain and its protective 
coverings, and there was also the secondary danger of 
osteomylitis of the skull and irreversible damage to the 
brain itself. The medical report was very specific about 
why he should die. 

Two days he was unconscious and took no ^water or 
food, lying in a stupor and partly dead. They did what 
they could, and the medics shook their heads when Lieu- 
tenant Graham or Adams tried to see him in the ififirmary. 
Then quite abruptly, and onjy complaining of a pound- 
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ing headache, he rose on his elbow one morlKng and 
asked for something to eat. 

It was the day Adams was on scouting patrol, helping 
estimate Yakima strength and routing probable attack 
marches. When he returned, they let him see Roan. He 
came into the infirmary with the silt on him from riding, 
and went to a comer of the Voom and brushed his sleeves 
and front. He looked back at Roan wh<? was craning 
around to see. 

‘Lay back. You’ve already run out of lives.* 

Roan grinned slightly and rolled his head back as 
Adams sat on the edge of the bed. ‘I didn’t have to worry 
none about gettin’ boatsick on the river this time.* 

Adams recalled the incident between them, some years 
ago on the Missouri, and he smiled at Roan. ‘I figger you 
let ’em hit vour head so’s you wouldn’t have to stomach 
them boats. You missed a lot of fun.’ 

Roan lay in the bed, staring up, his pupils not normal 
yet and the right one still larger than the other. ‘I heard 
the lieutenant took the blame for gettin’ picked up by that 
Injun party. You know how they came to find us, 
Adams,’ he said. 

‘Sure. But ain’t nobody blamin’ you. I would probably 
done the same thing. Forget it. It’s all done, Slip.’ 

'I know. But he took the blame for somethin’ I did. If 
we hadn’t jumped them Yakimas the big party won’ In’t 
have trailed us back to where the company was. They say 
the colonel gave him a reamin’, almost took the company 
away from him.’ 

Sergeant Adams watched his friend. He didn’t know 
much about medical things but he felt vaguely Roan 
ought to keep quiet and not be-worrying about something 
that wa^ already done. 

‘Officer is supposed to syck up for his men,’ he said. 
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'Keep it in our family. That's all he did. It’s over. Forget 
it, like I said.' 

1 can't. I keep tlj inkin’ o$ Hardish and Mulaney and 
Boyd, thdm others. I helped kill ’em. I been layin' here 
wonderin’ why I got off.' 

‘Vou’re talkin’ like some recruit. You can’t fight In- 
juns without fightin’ ’em,’ Adams said. 

'He knew what he was doin’ all 'long. I near hated him 
once, Adams. I guess that’s part of why we attacked them 
Yakimas. Now he’s took the blame for me; let the colonel 
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put it on him.’ He lay still on the cot, looking up at the 
ceiling. 

Adams watched him, the swathed bandage covering 
him like a towel around his head and going across just 
above his eyes. 'Graham told me he didn’t want the com- 
pany talkin’ about it, told me to tell ’em. A direct order. 
I guess that ought to cover you, too,’ he told the south- 
erner, though not roughly. 

Roan turned and looked at him intently. ‘He ain’t so 
bad, Adams.’ 

‘No,’ Adams answered slowly, ‘I guess he ain’t.’ 

Roan had closed his eyes so Adams stood up and took 
his hat off the bed, settling the sword belt and long Colt 
around-him. 

‘You get some rest. You’ll need it. Ridin’ to Dalles in 
one of them jimmy wagons ain’t goin’ to be easy. The 
old man’s gettin’ everybody ready for a flyin’ ride, buttin’ 
through them Injuns. Goin’ to be a real good one, I 
figger.’ 

The other opened his eyes. ‘When’s he reckoiron tryin’ 
it?’ 

‘Don’t know. Soon, I gd^ss. Kamiakin’s got hisself near 
thirteen humored braves now and more cornin’ it the Sho- 
shones join in the war.’ 
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‘The doc says the Fort is packed with civilians, Vomeij- 
folk and kids? I guess the colonel has gck hisself a prob- 
lem,’ Roan said. 

‘He sure has,’ Adams agreed. ‘Gettin’ them* out. You 
know him, he’d like to attack Kamiakin right off, but he 
can’t, thinkin’ what it’d be if them Yakimas got a*hold 
of the womenfolk and kids. 

‘I sure hope they put me back to duty before he makes 
his move,’ Roan said. 

‘Don’t be worryin’ about that.’ Sergeant Adams put 
his hand on him lightly, then straightened. ‘Get some 
sleep. Let that thick Carolina head heal upi 

They grinned at each other as Adams left. 
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Walla Walla began preparing for movement The 
wagons that Lould be repaired were fixed with parts from 
those they would leave. Anything that could fire was 
cleaned and charged, even old Tower muskets and single- 
shot hand guns. The Hudson Bay Employees who had 
traded with the Walla Walla tribes and bought their skins 
and furs began packing and loading with the others. A 
cycle was over. They understood the mountain Yakimas 
as well as anyone and saw that Leschi’s crusade was no 
longer a past chief wandering around preaching amusing 
threats. It was fever in the Indians, with Kamiakin as war 
chief. 

Colonel Woolwine had never intended holding out in- 
definitely, only wanting time for the badly needed reserve 
company from Dalles to reach him. The food-stocks and 
forage in the overcrowded Fort were already controlled. 
Only the smallest children were on full rations. Walla 
Walla’had enough to last maybe ten days more, and that 
was needed for the journey to the Dalles settlement. 


Kamiakin had moved closer to the Fort for his attack. 
The multiple war parties were restless. He had given them 
their victories in die raids and massacres across, the Ter- 
ritory. There were no whites left between Walla Walla 
and the Dalles'except those trapped in the Fort itself. His 
magnificent army of warrio'rs was ready for the fast phase. 
He knew the Walla Walla fojrce was weak. No more than 
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two hundred and fifty Bostons in all the si* soldier 
companies. The long knives hacjj only trwto loud-sp eaking 
guns. 

No. Kamiakin was not going to wait any Unger. He 
talked to his councils about the attack. He could send 
thirteen hundred braves in assault groups of betterrfhan 
three hundred warriors eadi, moving in four separate 
directions on the stockade. They would get lhside. He had 
already reserved the white hair of Crooked Leg for his 
own lance. 


After reveille Lieutenant Graham left Adams with some 
of the men to help assemble the wagon train in the dif- 
ferent march serials inside the stockade, and went over 
to the cffic-r;;’ meeting the colonel had called. The officers 
of the regiment sat around the table listening to Colonel 
Woolwine as he showed them the Yakima locations on 
the map and talked of their strengths. 

‘What did the scouts give them this morning?’ he asked 
the executive. 

‘About the same, sir,’ the major said. ‘Approximately 
thirteen hundred. Maybe three hundred of them Klicks, 
the rest Yakimas. Roberts said there are some other tribes 
represented, but he figures they’re fence-straddling and 
won’t amount to much.’ 

One of the captains leaned across the table. ‘Colonel, 
it isn’t going to be hard for us to get out. Or to attack 
them. We all came here to fight. It’s this thing of trying 
to manoqpvre your company and fight and protect the 
civilian wagons at the same time.’ 

‘That’s right, sir,’ the A company coiflmander, a big 
red-hairdtl officer, said. ‘Wfc can’t risk anything but 
limited charges, if that. It’djbe all up for these families if 
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die Indians got between us and the wagons. There aren’t 
more than eighty or ninety rifles in the whole train, some 
of them handled by kids.’ t, 

Colondl Woolwine nodded, no humour in the slight 
smile. ‘Kamiakin knows it. He’ll try to split us the min- 
ute ».ve leave the Fort. With the warriors he has he could 
engage the whole regiment'with half his force and send 
the rest to attack the wagons. But we aren’t going to sit 
here waiting to be starved out. We’ll get some of them 
through if we attack first.* 

‘You think we could treat with him to give the civilians 
safe passage?’ the major asked. ‘If we can get them out 
we’ll take our chances, Colonel. An Indian doesn’t like a 
good charge and it’s our best move. But like McCloyd 
says, we can’t risk any because they’d separate us from 
the wagons.’ 

*No,’ Colonel Woolwine replied, curling the lower part 
of his mouth over. ‘Even though they would be leaving 
Walla Walla country Kamiakin would know we were 
bargaining from weakness. You’d have to have something 
to influence him, Cary, one way or another.’ 

‘Well, sir, we don’t have anything like that.’ 

‘There’s a bright side to it, sir,’ one of the officers said. 
He was -an older dragoon captain, on his jaw a long knife 
scar that pulled his cheek in. ‘We’ll all get a liberal military 
education in this operation. Make some new doctrine.’ 

The others laughed, temporarily forgetting their con- 
cern for the women and children who would be in the 
wagons. 

Lieutenant Graham listened to them talking and sat 
quietly. They were all senior to him, older and experi- 
enced. But there was the’odd confidence he always had 
that kept working at him.' - When he had askeft for the 
company in Oregon he had read everything he found on 
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it and talked to soldiers who had served there, Wanting 
to know all hd could about the Walla Wala and Wailatpu 
stocks of Indians. 

Sitting there at the meeting, he did not think he knew 
the Yakimas oh the ground as the others did, but what he 
was thinking about was a natural trait and you did not 
have to see it physically to khow they had it. So Edward 
Shirley Graham rose to present his idea. 

‘Colonel Woolwine, I think we can influence him. Not 
to treat, but to get the civilians behind him and towards 
Dalles and still give us some chance to pick our time and 
place to fight.’ 

It was outspoken and Graham knew it. He saw the sur- 
prised executive and the deliberate way the other officers 
turned to look at him, as if they had not really known 
he was in cL„ room. But like the boats and the things 
about the army he believed in, Graham looked back at 
them and didn’t withdraw. 

‘Kamiakin has every warrior he can muster down here 
in the valley on this side of the river because he knows 
the settler’s road is the only way we can get to Dalles with 
wagons,’ he said. ‘But they’re some distance from their 
villages in the Cascades on the other side of the Columbia. 
He couldn’t have left more than dog soldiers and old men 
as guards.’ 

The scarred captain of dragoons regarded the you: 
graduate enduringly. ‘This isn’t exactly new intelligence, 
Lieutenant.’ 

‘It has a part in what I’m trying to say, sir,’ Graham 
told him* The cold, impatient looks were going around 
the whole table and becoming less interested. ‘The Ya- 
kimas know an army unit canfe up-river to the Fort.’ 

Their daughter interrupted, going noisity around the 
room and he waited, sensiog a hot feeling but holding 
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himself fn as he had when they kidded him about being 
picked up by the Yakimp. 

‘What they don’t {enow is she size of the reinforcement 
or whether my company was the only one.’ 

‘You mean we can scare them off by pretending we 
spirited the whole Second Dragoon regiment up from 
Texas and Kansas?’ the red-haired one asked pleasantly, 
and everyone 1 grinned. 

‘Yeah,’ another officer said. ‘We’ll get us two head- 
quarters flags and wave them at them.’ 

Graham felt his temper coming. The colonel sat at the 
far end of the table, actually starting to be interested but 
enjoying thd*fiazing a little, too. It was pretty much 
tradition to have fun with a new john, part of his in- 
doctrination. 

‘If a detachment crossed the ford and rode up to the 
villages and set the lodges on fire,’ Graham said, ‘and 
created a good ruckus, don’t you believe it might draw 
the Yakimas off, sir? Particularly if Kamiakin didn’t know 
whether it was additional troops or how large the force 
was?’ 

The older captain slapped the table. ‘There you are, 
sir. Graham has it all figured out for us.’ 

Colonel Woolwine rubbed his face, then put his hands 
together and looked at Graham. ‘How do you plan on 
getting them up there? They would deal pretty quickly 
with a small force like that. Their scouts would put two 
or three hundred braves on you in an hour.’ 

*1 thought about that, sir. The detachment would start 
out when it was just getting light, before sunqp, and a 
demonstration force could ride out of the Fort at the same 
time. Make thefta believe vflt were attacking them and the 
detachment could get up there under the covdt of the 
excitement.’ 
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The old colonel sat a few minute!, thinking^ moving 
the backs of his knuckles on his face agaif . He looked out 
the windows and across the gathered wagons on the stock- 
ade field. 

'The detachment would have to get up there fast,' he 
said, still watching out the window. ‘If it didn’t wosk we 
would lose both the demonstration force and the men in 
the detachment.’ He turned and looked sft all of them. 
‘But if it did work, we could stampede these wagons 
a-helling toward Dalles when the Yakimas were drawn off 
by the fires. We cbuld put two companies to guard the 
rear of the wagon train and use the other foyr to charge 
the daylights out of the Yakimas going up to the moun- 
tains. It’s a big chance, all right.’ 

Graham was still standing, small and very erect, as they 
all watched Him. ‘It’ll work, sir.’ 

The other officers saw the amazing confidence of this 
jockey-sized second lieutenant. You could get provoked 
with his cockiness, they thought, but you had to admire 
a little how much the john believed in Jiimself. Here he 
was, bracing Woolwine, Old Crooked Leg, who pushed 
his dead horse off a shattered knee at Mexico City and 
helped rush Chapultepec Castle on one leg. The officer 
who rode with Zack Taylor at Buena Vista and with the 
beau sabreur of them all, Phil Kearney, who lost an arm 
at Churubusco. Colonel John E. Woolwine, who h ■ 1 
fought Mescalero Apaches and Comanches and Sioux and 
Utes and Pawnees and then gone around to fight them all 
over again. The man Kit Carson said fought better with 
one goo£ leg than most men he knew with two of them. 
Here Graham was, a fresh-washed second with hardly a 
month’s field experience, teaching the (fid man tactics. 
They alf waited for Woolwine to destroy him. 

'You really believe it will work, don’t you, Lieutenant?’ 
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Graham’s deceptively wide and open eyes lopked over 
the length of th$ table. ‘Yes, sir. I know it jvill.’ 

‘\Vhom do you propost foj^ this detachment?’ 

‘F Company, Colonel.’ 

‘Your company?’ It was coming now, they thought. 

‘Y^g, sir.’ 

‘You didn’t manage to get *>y a war party once before 
with your gallant company, Graham. Do you think you 
might get up to their villages in time?’ 

Gr aham felt his face flushing as the other dfficers hid 
their grins, waiting. ‘Yes, sir, I do.’ * 

Old Woolwine had actually been testing him, wanting 
to be certain he was sure of his own convictions. Perhaps 
even in his wisdom and long service the colonel could 
not say exactly why he took to this plan which he knew 
was wild and unpredictable. Not the specific reason. 
Maybe he was remembering when he and four hundred 
other unskilled cavalrymen drove off nearly five thousand 
of Santa Anna’s lancers. That hadn’t looked initially prom- 
ising there in the mountain pass south of Saltillo, either. 
Or maybe he was thinking of the war bonnet Adams had 
shown him, and that Graham’s report was very general 
about who killed Owahi. 

‘All right, we’ll try it.’ He rose. Now that his mind was 
decided he didn’t qualify or try to justify his decision. 
He believed in lighting the cannon or pulling the wick 
out. 

‘Pick some of your best men and horses, Graham. Brief 
them on this fully. The success will depend on your get- 
ting up there. The rest of your company will be attached 
to C Company until you get back.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’d like to take about ten men.’ 

‘Be set to move a half hour before sunup. MfcCloyd,’ 
he said to the fed-haired captain, *1 want you to take the 
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demonstration. Make it look good ai/d like a real Attack, 
but don’t ge% your company engaged if wyou can manage 
it. Once the wagons are through, break off and take {ear 
guard behind them.’ He spread out ttie map and motioned 
to the officer\with the gun detail. ‘Put the two howitzers 
down along here and conceal their positions.’ 

They hunched around the table as he made the assign- 
ments of the companies and went over the details of the 
plan. Their positions until the Yakimas started crossing 
the ford; their flank and rear charges and how they would 
be executed; howitzer fire. 

Graham listened to the old officer as he refined the basic 
plan, hardly pausing as he talked, his short sentences 
products of his terse, professional thinking. Graham saw 
why his picture hung in the Academy. 

‘I don’t crpect much pursuit if this goes right,’ Colonel 
Woolwine said when he had finished. ‘If there is we can 
deal with it. The wagons ahead of us. They won’t have 
the chance to cut us off from them.’ 

When he dismissed them and sent a runner to bring 
the wagon bosses and scouts for a briefing, Graham left 
with the other officers. He looked around the lines of 
closely spaced wagons and teams for Adams and found 
him helping load and position the last segments of the 
train along near the back wall of the stockade. 

The wagons were drawn up in seven different colur. s, 
parallel to each other and separated by five or six feet Le- 
tween them. There were seven or eight wagons in each 
one of the columns and the teams were practically nose 
to tailbqpd, lined up tightly behind each other. The lead- 
ing wagon of the first column was standing close to the 
stockade gates, ready to putt out, and 0 the succeeding 
column# would swing their lead teams behind the last 
wagon as the column next to them pulled out and they 
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left \$alki Walla fot the Dalles. The bigger horses were 
in the last part pf the train and there were about sixty 
wagons in all. 

Adams saw the lieutenant approaching and finished 
with his instructions to the drivers, who rfere gathered 
around him. 

‘Don’t move your wagons 6ut of their places when you 
unhitch tonight. It’s your place in line. Anybody that ain’t 
got a relief driver for their wagon, come over to the store- 
house after supper.’ 

As they started drifting away GraHam told Adams of 
the plan an<^ named some of the men he wanted, among 
diem Sam Beard and the sergeant himself. Sergeant 
Adams stood listening, his long arms angled out and 
thumbs hooked over his sword belt and his big-nosed 
face expressionless. He might have lacked formal educa- 
tion, but Adams had practical schooling in the plains 
and mountains and knew his soldiering. He thought the 
plan had a good chance of tactical surprise and liked 
it. 

*Sounds pretty good. Lieutenant,’ he said. ‘Specially if 
we can give them bucks a taste of minie balls with the 
cannons when they’re crossin’ the ford. Ain’t nobody gets 
used to howitzers.’ 

‘Have the men make up two or three torches apiece,’ 
Graham told him. 

‘This’s goin’ to be real fine pleasure, Lieutenant. We’ll 
have ourselves the biggest bonfire this country’s seen and 
I’ll be thinkin’ of the Cascades and Celilo all the time it’s 
bumin’. Just hope we get back in time to join /he fun 
down here.’ 

Adams started' to leave and Graham called after him. 
‘Sergeant?’ 

The towering figure stopped. ‘Yes, Lieutenant?’ 
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Graham hesitated as the sergeant Waited, thdh laid,. 1 
was just going to say I’ll be at the ordeply tent in ten or 
fifteen minutes.’ 


The company sentry woke Sergeant Adams and the 
lieutenant the next morning before it was light. They rose 
and pulled on their equipment and the nfist lay around 
the camp,' blurring their shapes as they moved around 
waking the others. While Graham and another dragoon 
set out the cartridges and rations. Sergeant Adams got the 
rest of the detachment saddling the horses. # Their forms 
appeared and disappeared in the damp sheening fog as 
they worked quietly, tying the torches across on the 
blanket rolls. 

Lieutenant Graham left to talk to the colonel and the 
other commanders after the issue was completed. Adams 
and the nine dragoons led their horses down beside the 
stockade gates where A Company was mounting and 
assembling for their attack demonstration. The howitzer 
detail was working near them and one of the gunners 
cursed in the darkness, fumbling with lashing the moun- 
tain gun on the packhorse. They harassed each other 
good-naturedly to take the edge off their nerves as they 
prepared in the chill of predawn for the attack. 

Sergeant Adams waited on his high-shouldered, pov '- 
ful gelding, holding Graham’s horse, wondering what it 
was the lieutenant was going to say yesterday by the 
wagons. And it made him remember talking with Roan 
in the infirmary about Graham’s loyalty. He was not as 
unfeeling about what the officer had done as it had 
seemed to Roan. He felt an unclear and lfnfamiliar feeling 
waiting\here now for Graham and before fye could under- 
stand it, another crowded in. Angela Graham and her 
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slim vtaiite face in the buggy. Graham’s too, saying, 
‘ Sometimes it's birder to run than fight .’ 

‘But he still does some things that don’t make sense,’ 
Adams said. 

‘What, Sarjint?’ someone asked on the &orse behind 
him. 

Adams swung around, theft relaxed back in the deep 
well of his hunched shoulders. ‘Nothin’.’ 

Lieutenant Graham came walking back and swung 
up on his grey and the detachment slipped out singly 
through the partly opened gate, riding some yards apart 
from each other. They moved their horses quietly in the 
soft dirt along the thick wall of the stockade and con- 
tinued in the spaced single file until they reached a spoon- 
shaped draw near the river ford. They gathered there in 
the shadows and hanging mist and waited. 

A few minutes went by. Abruptly there was the clear 
sound of the bugle. And on the last notes they heard the 
far-off overrunning noise of hoofs and the jingling metal 
and then gunshots as A Company charged from the Fort 
towards the camps of Kamiakin. 

Adams grinned as he heard the other company riding 
in the wild night charge. ‘Sure makin’ a racket,’ he com- 
mented. ‘Them Injuns’ll think there’s two or three regi- 
ments a-comin’.’ 

They heard the nearer sounds of splashing in the river 
ahead of them. The men tensed as the small band of Ya- 
kimas broke out of the water and heeled their ponies in 
the direction of the war camps. Individually and in twos 
and threes the ring of Indian scouts and ambush* parties 
came across the river ford and along the bank, riding 
from where before there had been only silence. Some 
passed within twenty yards of the dragoons waiting in the 
dry ravine. 
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When »they waited another ten nJinutes and*hArd no 
more Yakimas, Lieutenant Graham signaled to them. The 
patrol of dragoons rode mrer the jdge of the gully, and 
halted a few seconds, then galloped down t« the river’s 
edge and tnVist their horses across the Columbia’s ford. 
The dusk was lightening around them as they spurred 
up the slope on the othet side and rode towards the 
wooded reaches and sagebrush of the modhtains, towards 
the Yakima lodges high in the Cascades. 


Kamiakin’s successes had not made him ovgrly confident 
and careless, as it had some of his braves. He was on a hill 
near Walla Walla with some of his deployed scouts when 
the detachment under Graham raced away from the river. 

And the eyes which could see the motionless santaupe 
deer in the khaki grass and the black spots of the silver- 
coloured salmon twisting away in the silvering river now 
saw the moving blue of the distant horsemen. 

A young buck about nineteen or twenty, called Tomahi, 
sighted them first and rode to his chief. As he slid from 
the pony, Kamiakin was with the subchief Skloo, lying 
up behind a high point of rocks and observing. They had 
heard the curious wind-horn of the long knives blowing 
and the far-off firestick sounds near the white fort. 

Tomahi made his respects and told him of the w.' > es 
he had seen. Towards our lodges, he said. A small number 
of Bostons. 

Kamiakin climbed down from the rocks, his great war 
dress hanging on him, almost a demigod in appearance. 
No more than medium tall, he was hard and burnished 
looking and powerfully formed; the copfper colouring ran 
underireath the taut skin of his cheeks and around his fine 
mouth. His eyes were dajk, lustrous agates. 
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‘Thii mother deerw leads off the hunter from the fawn, 
who is already ^ead,’ he said. ‘Bostons mamake to-mah 
na-npas. They work jpelL.’ $pmiakin smiled to himself. 

But suddenly they heard the firesdck sounds nearer, 
echoing up to them louder, and the drumming of many 
horses He hurried beside Skloo, who lay watching from 
the rocks. In the growing dau n they saw the approaching 
figures of the lOng knives, their tight line of horses charg- 
ing across the river plain towards the lower fringes of the 
war camps below the hill. Kamiakin saw his 'own war- 
riors rushing for their ponies and riding about wildly as 
they gathered to meet the unexpected attack of the long 
knives. 

Kamiakin whirled and signed to the young Tomahi. 
‘Go quickly! With the speed of wind let your pony move 
and warn your villages. Tell the elders Kamiakin will send 
warriors when he can, if the Great Spirit wills them to 
live in this battle.’ 

Tomahi slid his naked legs over his pony and kicked his 
first spring into a fast gallop as he angled down the hill 
towards the river. Behind him, his chief and Skloo 
mounted and rode with their retinue to the fighting 
below. 

The young Indian scout did not ride for the ford near 
Walla Walla but took the shorter distance, swimming his 
short-legged pony across the river farther down and 
climbing to his dripping back on the far bank. As he urged 
the running pony up towards the mountains Tomahi 
leaned on his neck and spoke in the notched ears. 'Our 
bodies, yours too, my pony, are made from the earth by 
the Great Spirit and we are different from the whites. 
They are here th take our land and the streams we fish, 
the free ground which was ours. Our villages are fstr away. 
You must carry me with the swiftness of the mountain 
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wind that cooled your mother’s teatjas you suaklqjB; you 
are as me, popy, a warrior and must give your life to reach 
our lodges before them. Yqp mtist jjin vnth your le g sjand 
with your lungs and with your heart; and wheg the others 
are gone, y<^ must run from the heart alone. Hear me, 
pony, I do not wish to abuse you as I must and r\jn you 
so fast and so hard; but I must close my heart to what I 
feel. The Great Spirit will take you as he nfede you, pony, 
into the earth. I have no more words to say.’ 

When fhe pony’s flanks drew and shuddered with the 
speed that was destroying him, Tomahi caressed his wet 
neck as they galloped up the back trails of the mountains 
and heeled him faster still. He rode swiftly between stands 
of trees and across patches of bunch grass and sage, know- 
ing these mountains and following the slender marked 
trails tb-'t \ ere the quickest in the race to the villages. 

Tomahi sliced far above and ahead of the detachment 
of dragoons and rode in among the lodges and jumped 
down from the pony. As he ran shouting into the villages 
the pony, heaving and ringed with froths of its own sweat, 
and dying, went down on forelegs and then rolled over in 
a thin rake of dead pine needles. 

The Yakima villages clustered over a natural land table 
that was like a plateau; the squat lodge shapes were mostly 
in a pattern of rows, and some reached as far as the edge 
of the deep cut of the river that ran down to the Colur ■- ia 
below. The lodges and huts were not moved about, as 
the field wickiups and tepees had heavy wood frames and 
their coverings were fifteen to twenty-five feet long and 
almost ^ wide. Thick animal hides covered them for the 
mountain winters. Most of the lodges were cone*flce at the 
top, othere were rounded, bowlike, in the style of Osages. 

Tomthi began running along the street rows between 
the huts, shouting. The squaws left the stretched strips 
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of wAodt and crosspieces inside the lodges, which were 
used for dryingjineat and salmon, and camf rushing out, 
jabbering among thejpseLVesr ^Others dropped their sticks 
of firewood where they were and gathered the fringed 
bottoms of their elkhide garments and ran^with the rest. 
The rid men rose from their spear- and arrow-making. 
Tomahi yelled and raced past them, seated around on 
the ground, hblding lumps of obsidian on their thighs, a 
piece of hardened cedar under it, breaking the stones for 
arrow points. The chipping of the edges to r make the 
barbed war blade of the Yakimas wafe like diamond-cut- 
ting in selecting and breaking the stones; these older men, 
laid aside from hunting and war, were expert at it. 

But as the slim form of Tomahi passed them and ran 
on, they leaped up and took their bows and spears from 
the lodges and gathered with the youths who were not 
yet warriors, the dog soldiers. 

The Yakimas scurried around among the huts and 
lodges, taking their weapons, even a few of the squaws 
running with the small bows and one carrying an old 
muzzle-loading Tower. They herded the caballadas of 
ponies with the ropes around their necks that tied them 
all close together and drove them quickly towards the 
concealing, steep-dropping bank of the river or to the 
pine-shrouded ledges higher in the mountains. Four bucks 
who had returned for a change of ponies were in the vil- 
lages, and with Tomahi they directed the Yakima prepara- 
tions to amubush the approaching soldiers. 


At daylight the dragoons had reached the main ascent, 
and the horses 'hunched, then began galloping up the 
steep and winding trail. Sergeant Adams rode hear the 
head behind Graham, feeling t£ie slapping branches on his 
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arms and ‘legs. His hawk face pressed forwartl jh the 
morning winfi, the slender lips drawn jp a continuous, 
automatic sqiile. 

LieutenantvGraham handled his grey lightly, string all 
of him in the *a ce to the Indian lodges, keeping just ahead 
of Adam’s big panting gelding. 

Uphill they went, driven tfy the desperate timing of the 
plan, the many-hoofed sounds ringing off the slates of 
stones. They approached and passed the colourful Horse 
Heaven hills, nearing the Indian villages. At the top of 
a gentle rise where* the ground flattened, their own noise 
drowned that of the unshod Indian ponies of^Tomahi and 
four other braves riding down and turning off the trail 
to wait. 

The Yakimas, young and leaderless, had not stopped to 
gauge hr.\v away the pony soldiers were, and were not 
prepared when the dragoons came up over the angling 
trail and ran full on them. 

It was a violent surprise meeting. The soldiers reared 
their horses and then swung apart on the narrow width 
of the mountain trail and charged the five Indians three- 
abreast. The Yakimas rode in recklessly with lance and 
tomahawk; their horses collided, the dragoons whirling 
and chopping with the broad sabres. 

The second rank of horsemen in the detachment reined 
into the milling animals and men, and two of the Yal ■ (as 
slid off their ponies under the shifting hoofs. But these 
Indians were horsemen, too, and now closed with the 
dragoons, using their hand weapons. 

Sergeant Adams wrestled half off his pony, locking arms 
around a warrior’s lance as he tried to get in a thrust with 
his own sabre. But Tomahi»sliced in behind him and 
swung fcs tomahawk. The blow missed Adams’s head and 
glanced along his shouldej. He jerked with it and lost 
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his h^ldon the oth^r brave's lance; but he reared the geld- 
ing against the smaller Indian pony, spilling its rider, and* 
came around on the f on# behind him with a two-handed 
sabre strqjce. It drove Tomahi sidewards from his pony, 
his neck broken from the force of Adames sabre. 

Gi&ham reined in and out with the other dragoons 
among the thrusting horses* on the thin confines of the 
trail, standing 4 in his stirrups and sabring an Indian Adams 
had knocked from his pony as the Yakima tried to draw 
off to the side with his bow. The other dragodns blocked 
their horses together on the last mounted Yakima, and one 
of the privates raised his sabre. But he never used it. The 
brave jumped from his pony behind the soldier and knifed 
him twice in the upper arm. The dragoon fell from his 
horse, and Sam Beard climbed across to the Yakima and 
grappled with him. They both slipped from the horse and 
rolled into the bushes with their knives, their bodies 
thrashing and tumbling around in the foliage beside the 
mountain trail. 

One of the first Yakimas had caught his pony, but was 
not trying to escape. He screamed at them and met the 
dragoon who spurred up the trail towards him, and the 
lance with its worked stone point impaled the soldier. He 
fell off his horse, both hands gripping the shaft of the 
lance in his chest. ‘ Ai-yahP the warrior yelled, and with 
his death whoop charged his pony down into the dra- 
goons, his swinging tomahawk thonged around his wrist. 

Adams saw one of the soldiers ride at the Indian with 
a practiced cavalry stance, the sabre held up before his 
eyes and faced to parry the tomahawk. The Ya]rima got 
his swing, but the soldier caught the handle on his sabre 
and with almost?a continuous stroke, slashed down where 
the Indian's neck and shoulder joined. Sergeant Adams 
turned to Bearcl fighting on the ground. But there was no 
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need. The ‘Choctaw was getting up ^Jowly, his^inifoitn 
ripped in two.or three places, the knife in his hand. 

Lieutenant Graham and .Ad^ms dismounted quickly 
by the dragoon who had been wounaed, and A<Jjuns went 
over to the oi|p with the lance in him. The second man 
was dead, the other’s arm was bleeding. One of th^ men 
jumped down and took cloths from his saddle pack. 

After his arm was bandaged hurriedly, firaham asked 
him, ‘Can you ride?’ 

As he ndBded, Adams came over to the lieutenant. 'He 
can take lookout when we get to the lodges, Lieutenant. 
Might have been others behind these Injuns. We’d better 
get up there quick before they give ’em wamm’ about us.* 

The mounted their horses and Adams reached his arm 
over his shoulder and felt the torn place in his jacket, the 
shallow ro.T -^awk wound. It did not hurt a great deal, 
but it was bleeding and he felt a numbness starting in his 
right arm. He did not say anything as they fell in double 
file and galloped up the trail. Above them, the alerted vil- 
lage waited. 
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After fifteen minutes of riding, their noses 
caught the smell of skins arid musty animal grease odours. 
They slowed* the horses and walked them cautiously as 
they neared the Yakimas’ villages. Adams discovered his 
hand would not work properly, the fingers almost with- 
out feeling. But in the wry way he &metimes considered 
things, he grinned to himself. Like most dragoons he did 
not particularly like the sabre or think it was much good 
for close fighting with Indians. Now he had an honest 
excuse. It was the only thought he gave just then to having 
one functioning arm. 

Graham stopped them below the lodges in a small tree 
grove. The strip of mountain plateau where the Yakima 
homes were levelled several hundred feet above them. 

‘No shooting squaws or children,’ he told them. ‘We’ll 
go through once and make enough noise to drive them 
out. Four of' you herd them to one end of the villages 
out of the way.’ 

‘Thdy don’t respect our womenfolk, Lieutenant,’ one 
dragoon said tightly. 

Graham looked at him. ‘Do you want to become like 
them , Anders, or have them more like us?’ 

He divided the detachment Into two squads, sending 
one around to hit the villages from the upper side. The 
wounded Christy was sent to a summit of groupd where 
he could give them warning when the hundreds of Ya- 
kimas started ifp from the rivdr valley. 

They moved slowly up the widening trail, Wanting to 
get as close as possible before riding into the villages. 
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Tunny you don’t hear no dogs barkjpV the soviet be- 
hind Adams sajd. ‘You’d think they’d be .smellin’ us by 
now.’ 

Some of the others looked at him and shrugged, tus 
meaning lost it) their own tension as they proceeded an- 
other fifty feet up towards the lodges. 

The first arrow whirred from the shielding bushes 
and one of the leading dragoons fell withbut a sound. 
Graham shouted and they broke into a gallop, char ging 
past the volley of arrows. The two groups separated and 
raced their horses through the narrow street passages 
among the lodges and huts, yelling wildly and firing their 
pistols. As they crisscrossed and galloped through the vil- 
lages, the squaws and children ran from the lodges and 
rose up aiong the passageways, screaming and running 
around, cddi.i 5 t-heir noise to the din of dogs and shots 
and yelling dragoons. 

The dog soldiers and arrow-makers began shooting 
from their hiding places but their excited aims were bad 
and none of the dragoons were hit. As thev turned about 
for the second charge, lighting their torches, Adams and 
his squad broke off, and bucking and wheeling their 
horses behind the scurrying Indians, they edged the 
squaws away from the lodges. He reined the gelding one- 
handed, his useless right arm hanging, shifting to his kt.ee 
as he drew his pistol awkwardly in his left hand. 

Lieutenant Graham and the others swept through the 
villages with the torchSS, firing the dried skins and 
cloth, some of the lodges springing bright in flame as the 
poles anc^ coverings took fire. The parfleche trunks, the 
Yakima’s store ^>lace for nearly everything, began burn- 
ing inside the huts and lodges and the* palling smoke 
shifted a&l billowed around the dragoons and screaming 
Indians. 
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B^cki and fortt\ the detachment rode, fighting their 
horses’ dislike of the smoke, forcing them ^ack into it ancP 
fifing dozens i-iore, of tfheyodge hutments that spread 
along thf entire length of the long plateau. In the smoke 
and excitement the dog soldiers could not fnd one another 
to assemble or even see the soldiers. Whole sections of the 
villages burned and the firetnade its way to other lodges, 
strings of thfm breaking into flame with the tinder dry- 
ness of the wooden frames and coverings and the fanning 
wind. 

Graham reassembled the detachment as they rode out, 
and Adams turned off with his men and joined him. 

‘If that don’t bring ’em, Lieutenant, nothin’ will!’ 

‘It will. It has to.’ 

Some of the young dog soldiers had formed with the 
arrow-makers and were ducking behind logs and trees, 
shooting at the dragoons. Another of Graham’s men went 
off his horse, and he split the remaining six into two 
groups again. They galloped around the village edges to 
strike from new directions. 


Down by Walla Walla, the Yakimas had begun to move 
on the "first telling smokes. Their ponies became a gather- 
ing avalanche of knee-to-knee warriors as the black smoke 
raised on the horizon above their villages. It was without 
plan or order as they sprang up from the many scattered 
camps, leaving their wickiups* and mounting the fleet 
ponies and racing towards the ford and their lodges in 
the mountains. Kamiakin tried to arrange ordfir among 
the chaos of horsemen; but he and his sflbchiefs had to 
give up trying to control it and rode with the wild rush. 
The great warring force of Indians spanned 'its unbe- 
lievable breadth across the complete table plain beside the 
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river and passed outside the Fort in # a multiplf-legge^ 
Stampede of drumming ponies and naked, arched braves.' 


Company A had*broken off with the Yakimas as they 
had been instructed. The wholesale withdrawal of the In- 
dians made their disengagement easy, and they turned 
back towards the stockade. 

The howitzer detail flanking the ford approaches waited 
until the bulk of the Yakimas had funnelled into the water, 
narrowing and massing on the ford. Then they began 
their fire. Uptilt cannon. Load, fuse, fire. Uptilt cannon. 
Load, fuse, fire. Their hands blurred motion. "The short- 
range minie balls and frag exploded among the packed 
mass of ponies and warriors, the target everywhere and 
needing RttL gunnery aim at that distance. The gaping 
holes in the jammed ranks of Yakimas appeared and were 
instantly covered over with the living as others surged over 
their floating comrades and animals in the panic of trying 
to get away from the abrupt and unseen howitzer fire. 

As the Indians turned in confused indecision on the 
bank, the four companies of dragoons with Crooked Leg 
in their echeloned centre came riding from the Fort and 
formed, charging the Yakimas’ flanks and rear. Many of 
them fell from their ponies in the pistol fire and raking 
sabres that came in the new direction behind them. E 
organized and milling around along the river bank and 
in the water, they splintered in fleeing parties and tome 
who were not killed in the first sudden charge by the 
dragoons jried to cross the ford under the howitzers. 

Woolwine pulled about on his black horse, holding the 
long-barrelled Colt. ‘We’ve got them on the run, boys! 
Come inflow, Cary, with the companies, hold on them 
again!’ 
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The dra}p>ons broke off in perfect discipline and with- 
drew’ on the trumpet recall, reforming three hundred? 
yards away in the iong.ab*e*st line and cdming galloping 
in die charge again.' They rat through the Scattering Ya- 
kimas. It was beautiful and deadly and terrible. The 
greater half of the Indians somehow reached the opposite 
bank of the Columbia. Unable to cope with the sudden- 
ness of the charging attacks and the howitzer fire, their 
homes afire in the mountains above them, they were 
finished. 

The river was strewn with their floating dead, the bod- 
ies twisting and moving in the impersonal current; and 
the upper banks of the ford were covered with dead and 
dying braves and the screaming wounded ponies. The 
long knives had accomplished what Kamiakin knew they 
could not do. They had made their tightly disciplined 
charges in their whole strength and had picked the place 
in which to do it. 

The gunners raised their howitzer fire and, sighting on 
the retreating Yakimas, quickly fused shots in the alter- 
nating .fire of the two guns on the last Indians leaving 
the river on the far bank. The bugle signalled above the 
battle’s noise, and the firing stopped. 

Colonel Woolwine rapidly assembled his men, some 
of whom had ridden after the few remaining Yakimas on 
the Walla Walla side of the river. They re-formed in 
companies and rode back towards the Fort to await Gra- 
ham’s signal for starting the wagon train moving towards 
Dalles. 


High in the .Cascades above the engagement, Graham 
and his dragoons were having trouble controlling their 
frightened horses in the burning fires and smoke that 
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swirled arctand them. They gathered togeth£ jjeaf « ilt 
ledge of the plateau, hearing faint sofinds below, lhixed 
with the nois^of barking dogs .and. the, Indians around 
the burning Ullages. 

Christy can* riding hard from the head of the trail and 
stopped besidt them. ‘They’re cornin’ ! They’re all 


cornin’!’ 

‘Let’s move out!’ Graham ordered. 

‘Sure like one crack at this first bunch of bucks,’ Adams 
said sadly, ^forgetting he had been unable to reload his 
pistol and that it Unas holstered empty. He had laid his 
hand upon the saddle, his arm across the upper part of 
his leg; they could not see it was useless. 

Lieutenant Graham looked from his grey, shifting and 
backing around from the smoke and flaming lodges. 
‘They’ll "te 1 "very man of us,’ he said. ‘Our orders were 
to get back. They won’t move the wagons until we re- 
port the whereabouts of the bulk of the Yakimas.’ He 
paused and grinned. ‘But we’re bound to meet some of 
them on the way down.’ 

In that brief instant Adams and his officer found the 
closeness they had missed so long. It came intangibly and 
simply, no more than a flash of transference in the quick 
meeting of their eyes; then they turned with the others 
and rode down from the burning Yakima lodges. 

A short way down-trail they came on a side branch i t 
would take them around the main part of the approach- 
ing Yakimas. They did ^pt want to meet them on these 
narrow access trails where there was no chance for move- 
ment or flexibility. As they turned in a slender passageway 
that ran along # behind some high rocks, a large party of 
Indians appeared not far below them. 

They *noved in back of the shielding rocks. Graham 
rode beside Adams. As he passed behind* the sergeant’s 
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JbrsS hg saw the matting blood on the ripped jacket and 
glanded quickly a? Adams. His arm was lving across his 
leg, the hand updat'd Graham realized he had seen 
it die same way earlier. 

He looked at his sergeant and knew what must be done 
for ^ny of his detachment to reach Walla Walla with 
word to move the wagon& Graham decided it quickly, 
with no longvthought. It was his job to see the regiment 
was notified. 

‘Down this trail and bear south until you reach the 
river,’ he told them. ‘We can’t meet them here.* 

‘They’ve seen us, Lieutenant.’ 

‘I don’t know if they have.’ He looked at Adams. ‘Don’t 
stop for anything, Sergeant. Let’s go!’ 

They spurred their horses through the recessed passage- 
way and broke into the wider stretches among the trees. 
But Lieutenant Graham did not follow. He turned his 
horse suddenly as they rode off and, looking after them 
once, headed the grey back past the rocks to the trail 
above the Yakimas. 

He yelled at them and shot one of the leading riders, 
wheeling around and galloping up towards the burning 
lodges. They had seen the officer’s markings when he 
fired on them. It was enough. They pressed their ponies 
together and came up the trail after him past where the 
detachment had gone. 

Graham rode around the edge of the trees near the 
burning huts and lodges and $?ung down below them 
towards the other end of the villages. As he passed through 
the smoke and they lost him, he jumped down and 
grabbed one of the torches they had dropped. He lighted 
it from one of the hutments and galloped the grey to the 
upper part of the plateau where the lodges were un- 
touched. 
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He slowed beside a line of them and held" the tnrt f > , 
riding on die next as each caught fire. He had no rdft plan 
now other thah to get them^ll ^unyfig slid keep the Ya- 
kimas' busy long* as he could. 

But hundreds of them were reaching the mountains and 
closing on their villages. They saw the new fires breaking 
out and converged towards that burning area. 

Lieutenant Graham straightened with the torch as he 
saw fifty or sixty Yakimas riding towards him. He looked 
around qufbkly. He had reached the higher limits of the 
villages. Behind hiih the escarped face of the rocks rose 
sheer and impassable. On the down side of the mountains 
below him came the warriors on their ponift. 

He wheeled away from them and cut in among a series 
of burning lodges, still carrying the torch and dragging 
it across an, lodge that was not on fire. But the Yakimas 
swerved their ponies and merged with other arriving 
parties as they rode after him through the shifting patches 
of smoke. He felt a hard something go in his back and 
sear along the shoulder blade. He grabbed under the pom- 
mel rim to keep from falling. The torch was suddenly 
heavy and slipped down in his hand, but he clenched it 
and held on. 

An arrow struck the grey high in the neck and the 
horse staggered. Graham bent forward, bleeding from his 
shoulder and back, and broke off the arrow shaft, he 
grey screamed but with the hanging weight gone from his 
neck muscle he gatherd& himself under Graham. 

They had boxed Graham, and two separate groups of 
Yakimaj came riding towards him, wanting all of this 
special kill. 

Even then, when he was ^tfraid, Lieutenant Graham 
did nof think about being killed. He had planned his 
career from when he first saw a soldier ih Albany, New 
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n>rk; aiyl had set down the specific things he would learn 
and the time it ^oftld take to master each one. It was^Rl 
plotted systematically she: *d. ( Like the Acldemy test for 
which he began studying 1 when he was.eleve/. He was not 
ambitious in the regular meaning of the word; it was 
simply he had decided he must be among the best officers 
in die army. Promotion and recognition were not part of 
it except he hrped the Indians might give him some other 
name for a special thing he had done, or that happened 
to him. He had even thought of choosing a nfotto which 
he would not mention as a junior officer but some day 
would use in the heraldic and professional way older offi- 
cers did. In this last he was perhaps two men, one of them 
partially a dreamer. But the dreamer was always weak and 
the scientist strong. And it was the scientist’s mind that 
impelled both men in him. He realized he had not selected 
a motto. He had been given no Indian name. And there 
were other things. . . . 

Lieutenant Graham faced the Yakimas with the wound 
in his shoulder hurting badly. He rode into the group 
coming on his left and flung the torch at them. A leading 
brave fired at him and missed; Graham shot with the 
pistol and killed him and kept shooting with it until it 
was empty. Then they were all around him and thrusting 
with their lances, wanting it to be slow for him. He threw 
away the pistol and worked the sabre loose from the 
leather scabbard with his left hand and charged them in 
short rushes, flailing with it inexpertly in the wrong hand, 
somehow still on his horse and fighting. 

Two more Yakimas went off their ponies, hacked by 
the wild swings of his sabre. There were more than forty 
harrying him nqw, to his front and in back and on the 
sides. There was not room to set and charge h$s horse. 
The bright new uniform with orange trimmings was 
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ripped and sliced where the lances $ai£ht he hjul 
•been wounded at least six or seven times. A*Yakim& who 
was dying from one of G^ihaiji’s strokes rose ,up 
enough fromyihe ground to fire his rifle. 

The heavy galibred ball struck Graham just below the 
jaw and snapped his head around. The sabre fell to the 
ground. But even as die fell* across the grey’s neck he 
pushed himself up from the clipped armf mane where 
his own blood was matting with that of his grey’s, stood 
in the stirmps, urged his horse forward and charged an- 
other Yakima from nis pony. And on July sixteenth, a few 
minutes before eleven o’clock, Second Lieutenant Edward 
Shirley Graham, F Company, First Dragoons, United 
States Army, died. * 

Kamiakin kneed his pony through his braves, his tightly 
drawn f*cc lighted by the burning lodges. The polakly 
illeha, the land of darkness, had closed on the young 
enemy. Kamiakin looked awhile at the small still body, 
and at the dappled grey army horse that had stumbled 
a few steps ahead and died. 

‘Pony soldier, we do not understand what makes you 
act. With us, we are bom chiefs, I state this true. It is the 
blood duty of us to lead. But you are only a common man 
among common men and you come to our lands and take 
your dying as a true chief,’ he said. ‘We do not under- 
stand your way, or from where heart of a chief con . .’ 

There were ahees of assent among his warriors. Kamia- 
kin moved nearer the TStedy of Graham. ‘Chief of Ten 
Lances, it is good that your stock dies with you. It is a 
valiant |prain. A strain of tall men. This much I speak.’ 


After^Graham had turned them into the side trail to the 
south, Sergeant Adams and the detachment galloped 
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headlbnj^dbwn through the scattered trees. When the ex- 
pectet pursuit 01 die large Yakima party did not come* 
they reined tbei| hdtses, skiing. Looking baclc, they dis- 
covered the lieutenant wsa not with them. 

They \fere nearly three miles down from the mountain 
lodge| and now there were hundreds of die Indians be- 
tween them and their officer. There was not the smallest 
chance of getting through to him. 

Knowing what Graham had done, Adams looked from 
his horse and watched the rising smoke froirf'the lodges 
above them. Feeling the paralysis of his numbed shoulder 
and arm, he cursed it. He cursed because he knew he 
could not break orders and risk the five other men and 
their mission in going back. It would make Graham’s own 
sacrifice useless. 

‘Mebbe he got out,’ Sam Beard said, not believing it. 

‘That lieutenant. That crazy rule-book lieutenant.* 
Adams turned his dark eyes on Beard. ‘But he ain’t crazy,' 
he said, wanting to explain something. ‘God help him, he 
ain’t crazy.’ 

He stared at Beard almost vacantly. His thinking was 
clouded. What was happening to him?’ 

Suddenly shrill Indian cries came from the woods far- 
ther down the mountain. They saw a Yakima party of 
nearly a hundred warriors threading their ponies up 
through the trees. 

‘ EeeeyabP Adams yelled, his soldier’s instincts working 
as he shouted the patrol into a^llop off to the side of 
the Indians. 

They drew their pistols and rode in a weaving charge, 
firing rapidly as they pierced the leading line of Yakimas. 
Adams, having tp hold the reins with the one good hand 
and weaponless, kept yelling as he rode into them with 
the others. The'big gelding slammed his running forelegs 
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and thirteen hundred pounds of downhilLnjomlrfum into 
the lighter ^Indian horses coming up towards/them, Bow- 
ing over horse! and riders \yith^his ^idejprow of 

They kille^ one .or two braves and split through the 
Yakima ranks with their moving charge and freight of 
horse and rider, continuing past and down the steep*slope 
towards the river. A dragoons took an arrow in his side, 
and Sam Beard swung alongside him. He cflught the free 
lines of the running horse and slowed him enough to get 
his arm aro&nd the wounded dragoon and haul him across 
to his own horse. Sam went crashing through the low 
sagebrush with the double load on his horse, still holding 
his pistol in the hand that was around the other dragoon. 

The six men moved wide towards the south as they 
descended. They came on several straggling warriors as 
they doubled b»ck in the direction of the ford over the 
Columbia; but the Indians ducked low and rode their 
ponies off in great haste towards the north. Adams figured 
they were probably Klickitats or Cayuses. 

In another ten minutes the detachment broke from the 
tree line near the foot of the mountains and galloped past 
the sagebrush and across the smooth expanse of bank to 
the river. Their horses splashed chest-deep in the water, 
their necks out and bridles pulling as they crossed in the 
current. Adams saw the companies of dragoons drawn up 
outside the Fort, waiting his report before moving - e 
wagons. 

He and his men clearft*the river and galloped towards 
the soldiers near the entrance to the Fort. Drawing close 
to them^he let go the reins and waved in signal for the 
wagons to move. The gates of the stockade were opened; 
the impatient horses in the first column* burst from the 
Fort and*, as the other wagons came hard behind them, 
the second and then the third column pdfeled in behind 
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ai}d die \offg line of wagons careened back and forth with 
die stringing teams, boring in their own funnels of dust/ 
The plume of itfos£ flinty ihjJ yeUow-colofed and settled 
its tunnel along the moving train. As the hfad of tfie line 
of wagons passed him, Adams saw the companies of dra- 
goons moving from formation beside the stockade to form 
protective screens along either side of the train.' 

The leading team was already going up the road along 
the banks of the river as Adams drew up beside Colonel 
Woolwine and some other officers. He felt a dfeziness. His 
eyes blurred, focused differently. Reft, he thought. Need 
it. After. Have to go back for him. 

‘Great wOrk!’ the colonel said. 

Adams tried to salute but his hand would not go up 
and he smiled vacantly at them in apology, almost lying 
on his stomach as he slid from his horse. He leaned against 
the gelding. 

Colonel Woolwine hurried towards him. ‘Where’s your 
officer, Adams?’ Adams waved his good arm foolishly, 
not communicating anything. ‘Adams. What’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

‘The lieutenant,’ he said, the words coming from a 
long way off and very hard to pronounce. He stood up a 
little, away from the horse. ‘The lieutenant,’ he said again 
and paused, forming breath for the rest. ‘He drew off the 
Injuns from us. Got cut off.’ 

His eyes. He squinted them. He looked at the over- 
lapping Colonel Woolwine, at tW triple edges of his three 
faces and bodies. A great tiredness took him and he caught 
the bridle to hold himself. ‘Need some men. N^ed to go 
back.’ 

‘You’re in no shape. Hpre, help him.’ somebody was 
telling somebody. He wanted to deny it. That’s aflie, face. 
It was one of ’triple faces talking. One of them had to 
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understand his n$ed. ‘ Colonel , let me take % half my* com* 
pony and go up for him.' Yes, Adams^h&ugjjk agre uingi y. 
Yes. ‘ You v&Uldrit have a chance, Mac, TJsere are nine 
hundred brtfys up there. 1 navtn’t the nght to spare dny 
of you. Fm sorry , Mac .’ You can’t spare him , jrou mean. 
Lissen. I’m talkin’. Adams tried to see them. ‘Street me 
try. All volunteers' That’s the right face, Adams thought. 
Yes. Talk, face. Tm sorry , Mac. No. Yowl’d never snake 
it. It will take every one of us to get the wagons there 
safely. N<f? Which face was that? 

Then Sergeant Adams left the talk. He felt someone 
taking his arm, but his feet would not move to let him 
step away with them and he began falling, «his six and a 
half feet of tallness seeming to crumple part by part, head, 
then shoulders, then chest, then waist, then hips, then 
knees. His b«»dy spiralled around him slowly, a fantasy of 
different sections moving and falling. 

They laid him on the ground and one of them worked 
a blanket under him. 

‘My God, Colonel,’ the man leaning over him said. 
‘His whole jacket is stiff and soggy with blood. He must 
have stopped and started bleeding a dozen times. Lord, 
he must have been bleeding off and on for hours.’ 

‘Get a jimmy wagon up here on the double,’ the colonel 
said. ‘One of you bring the surgeon. He’s looking after 
the other two wounded who came back with At'' ns. 
Hurry, man.’ 


Whip the last wagon had cleared the Fort and stretched 
after the others across the river plain, the remaining dra- 
goons formed along the rear and the ^ides of the long 
train. The teamsters slappecl the flat reins across the 
horses’ rumps and drove as hard as they could. The traces 
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jinglc&l ayd* snapped along the horses' flunks, the wagons 
calt-viheelin^ th® layered dust up with their heavy rim- 
med wheels. sitrgipg ftravan of horsds^and wagons 
and riding dragoons nWed swiftly to the /rest and the 
Dalles, leaving the country once again to the Black Bears 
and the Klickitats. 

There was no real pursuitaby the Indians. Several times 
two or three small parties, which were not Yakimas, made 
harassing attacks on the wagons; but they did not want 
to engage, only hoped for stragglers separated from the 
train. When they had made fifteen miles, Colonel Wool- 
wine slowed the pace to save the horses. There was a brief 
skirmish with about sixty Yakimas near Wild Horse 
Creek, and he moved the rear guard company farther 
behind the last wagons to get adequate warning of any 
large Yakima force. And then they moved off again. 
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EPILOGUE 


Sergeant Adams thought about Graham djp five 
days he bumped and rolled «n the rear of the jimmy 
wagon. When he was feeling better he raised up and gazed 
out the back towards the high-ranging Cascades and W alla 
Walla. Buf there was no smoke from burning lodges. 
There were only the timeless snowpeaks with the unend- 
ing summer lengths of the Oregon skyline behind them 
and the inflated sun of full day. 

The following morning they left Mud Springs. The 
wagons columned behind one another as they commenced 
the beginning rlimb through the heavier stands of black 
pines to the Dalles, leaving the sun-browned prairie and 
salt werk and perennial wormwood behind them. Adams 
fretted, pestering the surgeon. The officer finally waved 
his hand resignedly at the sergeant and rode off down the 
line of rumbling wagons in disgust. And Adams took to 
his horse again, his shoulder bandaged and the wrappings 
holding his arm to his chest. 

He moved slowly in and out behind the different wag- 
ons until he found the one carrying Slip Roan. The blond 
southerner was lying propped up on rolled blankets . 
the tail board, and there was only a strip of white band- 
age no wider than one Af^their crossbelts around his head. 
Like all of them in the wagon train, Roan’s face was lay- 
ered wi|h the choking road dust that boiled around the 
moving wagons. He saw Adams rein in behind and 
grinned. 

‘Morffin’, Sarjint. You sure took like one of them Japa- 
nese coo-coons,’ he said. ‘All trussed up that way.’ 
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Setge^nf' Adams smiled back, glad tp be rifling out in 
the spn agdjn. lid’ kicked the gelding closer until tha 
horse’s nose f waj almost toflching the wagtm board. 

“Leastways I ain’t layfti’ in a wagon lik# one of them 
old womenfolk,’ he told Roan. 

‘I £Ot it made right well here.’ Roan* paused as he 
jounced around, looking thoughtful. ‘Be easier, though on 
a horse,’ he admitted in his slurred tones. 

They saw a squad of dragoons ride past them going 
the opposite way. A messenger was with then/ in infantry 
uniform. Adams turned back when they were gone. 

‘They sent two companies of infantry up from the 
south. I hear they’re waitin’ for us at Dalles. Must be 
some of ’em ridin’ out to meet the old man.’ 

Roan lifted up and looked through the opening behind 
the driver of the wagon. ‘We’ll be gcttin’ there soon.’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

‘Whyn’t you let the colonel tell her, Adams?’ The other 
held himself up on the blankets, watching him. 

Adams’s narrow and bony features seemed even leaner 
than usual as he thought of it. It was the old man’s job. 
He ought to let him. But like the day he did not want 
to stop beside her buggy, Adams felt a personal account- 
ability 'for things he owed and thought somehow telling 
her himself might cancel that. And he believed Graham 
would want him to. 

‘Sometimes I get sick of the damned army. Sometimes 
I think I’ll get out when my ’listpitnt’s up and never come 
back,’ Roan said. 

Adams knew what Roan meant and nodded. IJut they 
both knew they would never leave the dragoons. 

The leading wagons began entering the edges of Dalles 
and everyone began shouting, hurrahs soundiAg back 
along the long-winding length of the wagon train. Cou- 
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pies frigged each pther and their children,, soiftq of them 
dancing around on the wagons and wiving ljfrs an£ yell- 
ing. Even th% dragoons picked it ujj tad, a few of them 
in theft blue uniforms and singfe crossbelts cantered up 
and down the column, waving to the excited sdttlers and 
missionaries in* the wagons, and to the other riyiliant 
coming from the settlement. 4t wasn’t military or very 
disciplined; and old Woolwine, riding Ifeck near the 
middle of the column, saw them and pretended he 
didn’t. 

The wagon beside Adams passed the first cabins of 
Dalles, and he pulled out and crossed through the weav- 
ing files of horsemen along the train. He rode by dem- 
onstrations of families reuniting, members embracing and 
crying or laughing or doing all together; soldiers leaning 
down from their horses and getting a surprise kiss; young- 
sters running alongside and holding the saddles or 
blankets. Someone had a small flag and was waving it from 
the top of one of the wagons. 

Among the milling people and scurrymg figures and 
moving horsemen, he saw Angela Graham. She was 
standing beside the road watching the passing wagons and 
riders, smiling and waving with the others, waiting as the 
first dragoons began riding past. Adams wanted to turn 
the gelding off between the wagons and pass on the ctnor 
side. 

As the F Company guidon flag and its leading dragoons 
approached her he saw*hf r wave in excitement and start 
laughing. Adams pulled up his horse by her and reined 
to the sijje of the road and the moving column of wagons. 
He got dff th» gelding awkwardly. 

She hesitated, then moved towards hinyjuickly, smiling. 
‘Sergeaift Adams, we’re surely glad to see all of you. And 
the ones from Walla Walla. Isn’t it Wonderful?’ She 
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looktd bandage'd shoulder. ‘Oh,, you’ve been hurt. 
Hn sorry.’ 

‘It’s gettin,’ \vell,«rna’m.’ , 

"‘Where is he?’ she a&ed, eagerness running through 
her words. She looked along the column. ‘Farther back 
along' the wagons?’ 

‘No,ma’m.’ 

The smile <6tayed but was smaller on her mouth. 'I 
missed him when he passed? 1 looked for him. I wanted 
to be here when we heard you were retumifig with the 
others from Walla Walla.’ 

Sergeant Adams glanced down at the toes of his jack- 
boots and nervously twisted the bridle lines between his 
big fingers, unable to say anything. Angela watched him, 
her expression changing a little as she sought his eyes, 
uncertainty coming in her own. 

‘He isn’t hurt? He isn’t hurt, is he?’ 

He looked down at her and it was hard to make him- 
self tell her. 

‘Missus Graham, he was cut off from us in a raid on the 
Injuns.’ 

She stood very motionless and still. Maybe it was how 
he had said it, or his face and what she saw there. He 
realized she was looking past him. 

'He’s dead,’ she said dully. 

Adams waited. ‘It probably don’t help how you feel. 
Missus Graham. They wasn’t nothin’ anybody could do. 
I guess the lieutenant knew it yhen he drew ’em off so’s 
we could get away.’ 

For a moment, standing there trying to believe, she 
wanted to tell him of Trew, the things they had never 
understood. The words formed in her mind. But she 
thought of Ed and what' he believed and she "knew he 
would not have wanted it. 
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‘It came so soon,’ she said, her eyes with th^jr remote 
expression still going past him. The •redbnsuq dfe- 
monded in*them. ‘He planned all th$ things pe was going 
to do 'and thought; of them so tnuch. tfe said the anfty 
trained you for a purpose you could not always Sfee at first, 
but you woukP know when it came. That a soldier glways 
ought to believe it.’ She stopped and looked at him, her 
very young eyes softening, and warm, and Jet not crying 
‘It came awfully soon for him.' 

‘I’ll be glad to help you with anythin’, ma’am,’ Adams 
said. 

‘No. No, there’s nothing, thank you,’ she said, and her 
voice sounded tight and too controlled as she turned and 
started walking away. Adams called to her but she didn’t 
look back. He led his horse a short way after her and 
stopped, wauJting her disappear in the excited and jostling 
people gathered along the road, a slender dark-haired girl 
who was unnoticed by the busy, laughing crowd. 

Sergeant Adams got on the gelding and rode in the 
settlement after the rest of the company. He caught them 
passing where the lead wagons were being driven off the 
wide dirt street, the owners unhitching and moving the 
teams to the open field. He pulled abreast of the guidon 
rider and they rode to the old encampment near the block- 
house where the company would bivouac. 

After unsaddling, Adams came up from the tack he . >e 
and walked past the officers’ cabin where the Grahams 
had stayed. He paused «ir^ front of it momentarily, think- 
ing she would be coming from the settlement for the rest 
of their things; then he went in the empty orderly room. 
Slipping*the hpckle of his sword belt loose with his one 
hand, he hung it beside the door. He looked around the 
walls arid at the window. Some of the men had begun 
singing down by the horse picket, and the sounds came 



faintly tbiQmgh the* window. ‘Of bein^kin to the best of 
thetnf the d^tgoln blife i)hi diedP 

A horse stopped outside and a dragoon entered the 
of derly .room, carrying U dispatch bag. One of tBe regi- 
mental riders. 

‘Them infantry companies brought a couple dragoon 
officers up with ’em,’ the soldier told him. ’Replacements. 
Your company gets one of ’em. The colonel wonders if 
you want to ride down with the adjutant and meet him. 

Adams nodded absently; and after he left*sat looking 
at nothing. He did not get up for h : s gun and sword or 
make any move to leave. But he knew he was going to. 
He had to. Only he wanted to sit by himself and think 
awhile before he did. 
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